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Who  are  the  cop  killers? 

FBI  researchers  seek  practical  information  to  save  police  lives 


Two  FBI  researchers  who  inter- 
viewed murderers  responsible  for  the 
deaths  of  54  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers found  few  similarities  between 
the  murderers,  but  suggest  that  many 
of  the  victims  shared  behavioral  traits 
which  may  have  contributed  to  their 
deaths. 

Many  of  the  slain  officers  were 
known  as  friendly,  hard-working, 
service-oriented  people  who  were 
described  by  colleagues  as  “laid 
back”  and  “easy-going."  They  also 
had  a tendency  to  use  less  force  than 
other  officers  and  didn’t  always 
strictly  follow  departmental  proce- 
dures. according  to  Ed  Davis  and 
Anthony  J.  Pinizzotto,  who  inter- 
viewed 50  cop  killers  over  a three- 
year  period. 

“What  we  came  up  with  in  de- 
scriptors for  the  victim  officers  were 
just  what  today’s  chiefs  would  send 
their  recruiters  out  looking  for,"  said 
Davis.  “What  makes  that  so  bad  is 
that  now  that  we  get  these  fine  people, 
we  have  to  work  extra  hard  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  are  the  ones 
who  are  responsible  for  their  own 
safety." 

Davis,  a nine-year  veteran  of  the 
FBI  assigned  to  its  Criminal  Justice 
Information  Service  division,  and 
Pinizzoto,  a forensic  psychologist  and 


six-year  veteran,  visited  34  prisons  in 
1 8 states  to  gain  insights  from  the  kill- 
ers' perspectives  about  why  the  offi- 
cers were  murdered  and  whether  they 
made  tactical  errors  that  led  to  their 
deaths.  Their  findings  were  recently 
published  as  a report  titled.  “Killed  in 
the  Line  of  Duty:  A Study  of  Selected 


affect  the  situation?  Was  it  simply  a 
crime  of  opportunity0” 

Initially,  Davis  and  Pinizzotto 
thought  they  might  find  that  the  killers 
shared  certain  characteristics  that  would 
lead  to  the  development  of  a profile, 
similar  to  those  the  bureau  has  pro- 
duced on  serial  killers  and  rapists.  But 


Could  the  slain  officers  have  done 
anything  to  prevent  their  deaths?  Nearly 
half  of  the  cop  killers  said  "no. " 


Killings  of  Law  Enforcement  Officers," 
compiled  under  the  auspices  of  the  FBI's 
Uniform  Crime  Reporting  program. 

The  study  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
bureau’s  annual  publication  “Law 
Enforcement  Officers  Killed  and  As- 
saulted," which  is  known  in  B urea  us - 
peak  as  LEOKA,  the  researchers  told 
LEN.  “The  question  of  why  the  officer 
was  killed  was  never  addressed  in 
LEOKA,"  said  Pinizzotto.  “When  the 
teletypes  [about  line-of-duty  deaths] 
would  come  into  the  office,  and  we’d 
read  the  description  of  what  occurred, 
the  same  questions  kept  coming  up. 
Was  there  a procedural  error0  Was  there 
a problem  with  inadequate  training? 
Does  the  personality  of  the  offender 


the  only  characteristic  the  killers  ap- 
peared to  have  in  common  was  a diag- 
nosis of  a personality  disorder,  with  56 
percent  of  them  classified  as  antisocial 
personality  types,  and  23  percent  de- 
scribed as  dependent  personality  types. 

Davis  and  Pinizzotto  also  sought 
behavioral  traits  shared  by  the  victim 
officers.  Through  interviews  with  col- 
leagues and  examinations  of  personnel 
records,  Davis  and  Pinizzotto  devel- 
oped a list  of  behavioral  descriptors, 
some  of  which  all  54  officers  shared 
Davis  and  Pinizzotto  found  the  slain 
officers  tended  to  use  less  force  than 
other  officers  in  similar  circumstances, 
and  often  considered  force  only  as  a last 
resort.  They  were  more  service-ori- 


ented and  tended  to  gravitate  toward 
the  public  relations  asjiects  of  law 
enforcement  work 

The  officers  also  bent  or  disre- 
garded rules  and  procedures,  par- 
ticularly in  arrests,  confrontations 
with  prisoners  or  traffic  stops,  and 
would  often  take  action  without 
waiting  for  backup  officers  to  amvc 
at  the  scene.  They  were  described  by 
colleagues  as  people  who  tended  to 
look  for  the  good  in  others  and  who 
felt  they  could  accurately  “read" 
people  and  situations,  a “skill”  that 
often  led  them  to  drop  their  guard, 
the  researchers  found. 

Pinizzotto  said  these  characteris- 
tics were  among  the  most  surprising 
findings  of  the  study.  “We  were  won- 
dering how  we  were  going  to  present 
the  write-up  on  the  victim  officers  — 
almost  assuming  we  were  going  to 
find  officers  who  were  rough,  need- 
lessly aggressive,  who  could  be  de- 
scribed in  terms  of  the  ’ John  Way  ne’ 
or  ’Jane  Wayne’  syndrome  — and 
explain  that  without  negatively  af- 
fecting the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity. WelL  we  didn't  have  to  worry 
about  that  because  these  were  not  the 
officers  who  were  killed,"  said 
Pinizzotto. 

But,  added  Davis,  “we  do  not 

Continued  on  Page  16 


Where  to  now  on  domestic-violence? 
Studies  offer  mixed  policy  guidance 


By  Jacob  R.  Clark 

Second  of  two  parts. 

When  it  comes  to  practical  applica- 
tion to  law  enforcement  policy-mak- 
ing, the  complex  and  sometimes  contra- 
dictory findings  of  five  follow-up  stud- 
ies to  the  widely  cited  Minneapolis 
domestic  violence  experiment  may 
prompt  more  head-scratching  than 
serious  contemplation  among  police 
officials.  The  studies,  conducted  in  the 
late  1980’s  and  early  1990’s  in  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.;  Dade  County,  Fla., 
Omaha,  Neb.;  Charlotte,  N.C.,  and 
Milwaukee,  offer  no  better  than  con- 
flicting evidence  to  support  the  Min- 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


“The  political  forces  in  support  of  mandatory 
arrest  have  been  completely  unmoved  by 
the  research  findings. . . . They’re  looking  for 
symbolic  justice  as  opposed  to  violence 
prevention.” 

— Domestic  violence  researcher  Dr.  Lawrence  W.  Sherman,  on 
the  policy  implications  of  studies  suggesting  that  arrest  is  not 
always  the  best  response  to  a domestic  violence  incident.  (1:4) 


neapolis  study's  original  finding  that 
arrest  works  best  to  deter  future  inci- 
dents of  domestic  violence.  [See  LEN, 
March  31,  1993  ] 

Viewed  as  a whole,  the  studies’ 
divergent  results  pose  for  police  what 
researcher  Dr.  Lawrence  Sherman  has 
termed  a series  of  “dilemmas"  be- 
cause different  approaches,  such  as 
arrest,  separation  of  the  couple,  or 
mediation,  appear  to  work  differently 
for  different  kinds  of  suspects,  couples 
and  communities.  Indeed,  the  studies 
suggest  that  arrest  has  a much  more 
substantial  deterrent  effect  on  employed 
suspects  than  on  those  who  are  jobless, 
and  may  even  increase  the  likelihood 
of  recidivism  among  unemployed 
suspects. 

In  a policy  context.  Sherman  as- 
serts, that  conclusion  sounds  a radical 
note  that  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of 
criminal  justice  principles  — that  some 
forms  of  legal  sanction,  such  as  arrest, 
may  actually  cause  more  criminal 
behavior. 

“The  whole  idea  that  the  criminal 
law  backfires  has  no  acknowledge- 
ment in  American  criminal  law,"  he 
observed,  “and  it’s  going  to  take  a 
long  time  before  jurisprudence  catches 
up  with  social  science.  We’re  showing 
increasingly,  not  just  in  this  area,  that 
criminal  law  can  backfire  and  cause 


more  crime.  Of  course,  that’s  not  its 
intent.  But  we  have  to  reconcile  justice 
and  crime  causation,  and  when  justice 
causes  crime,  it  ought  to  be  a source  of 
concern." 

Policy  Made  in  a Vacuum? 

As  he  has  since  the  Minneapolis 
data  were  released  in  1984,  Sherman 
argues  strongly  against  instituting 
mandatory  arrest  policies  — a stance 
that  has  earned  him  harsh  criticism 
from  victims’  advocacy  groups.  He 
has  also  urged  — so  far,  without  suc- 
cess — that  such  policies  already  en- 
acted be  repealed,  particularly  in  juris- 
dictions where  large  numbers  of  resi- 
dents live  in  concentrated  areas  of  high 
poverty,  as  in  Milwaukee. 

“The  political  forces  in  support  of 
mandatory  arrest  have  been  completely 
unmoved  by  the  research  findings." 
Sherman  told  LEN.  “They  would  rather 
have  the  research  findings  go  away 
What  they’re  revealing  is  the  primary 
interest  in  mandatory  arrest  is  punish- 
ment for  the  sake  of  punishment  rather 
than  for  reducing  violence  against 
victims.  They're  looking  for  symbolic 
justice  as  opposed  to  violence  preven- 
tion." 

What  states  should  do,  Sherman 
recommends,  is  legislate  warrantless 
arrest  on  probable  cause  for  misde- 


meanor assaults  the  officers  did  not 
witness.  All  but  a handful  of  states 
have  enacted  such  statutes,  according 
to  Sherman. 

Sherman  also  advocates  a commu- 
nity-specific law  enforcement  policy 
based  on  some  of  the  replication  stud- 
ies' varied  findings  — one  that  takes 
the  socioeconomic  characteristics  of 
the  police  constituency  into  account. 
“Communities  with  low  unemploy- 
ment would  have  mandatory  arrest.  In 
communities  with  high  unemployment 
rates,  I would  urge  police  to  try  to 
develop  some  alternative  policies  and 
rely  very  little  on  arrest."  he  said. 

Profiles  of  Violence 

Tactical  information  can  be  vitally 
important  for  responding  officers,  who 
should  know  whether  they’re  dealing 
with  a domestic  violence  incident 
involving  chronically  violent  couples, 
who  account  for  the  majority  of  do- 
mestic violence  complaints  to  police, 
and  whether  couples  reside  in  so-called 
"problem  buildings"  that  account  for 
a disproportionate  number  of  calls  for 
police  service. 

“It’s  important  for  them  to  be  told 
which  ones  are  the  chronically  violent 
couples,  what  their  recent  history  has 
been  and  some  indication  of  what’s 
Continued  on  Page  17 


Around  the  Nation 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — 
Metropolitan  Police  Chief  Fred  Tho- 
mas said  this  month  that  an  investiga- 
tion has  found  no  evidence  to  support 
claims  that  police  promotions  were 
ngged.  Six  officers  complained  that 
promotion  test  scores  were  manipu- 
lated to  favor  certain  candidates. 

City  and  Federal  authorities  say  they 
arrested  28  members  of  the  city's  larg- 
est heroin  and  cocaine  trafficking  ring 
this  month.  They  also  confiscated 
$24,000,  165  grams  of  crack  and  15 
automatic  and  semiautomatic  firearms. 

A suspect  in  a series  of  nighttime, 
dnve-by  shotgun  shootings  that  left 
three  people  dead  and  seven  others 
wounded  and  temfied  residents  in  two 
District  neighborhoods  was  arrested 
April  19,  just  minutes  after  he  claimed 
his  third  victim  in  a brazen  daylight 
attack.  James  E.  Swann  Jr..  29.  of  Oxon 
Hill,  Md.,  had  fired  at  two  people  and 
missed  before  killing  Nello  Hughes. 
60,  as  he  walked  along  a quiet  street 
near  the  scene  of  most  of  the  random 
attacks.  The  attacks,  which  began  Feb. 
23,  occurred  in  the  Columbia  Heights 
and  Mount  Pleasant  sections  of  the  city . 

A man  who  became  the  second 
person  in  four  months  to  commit  sui- 
cide in  a police  district  holding  cell 
should  not  have  been  allowed  to  keep 
the  drawstring  from  an  article  of  cloth- 
ing that  he  used  to  kill  himself.  Metro- 
politan police  sources  told  The  Wash- 
ington Post.  Police  are  conducting  an 
investigation  into  the  death  of  Victor 
Penn,  26,  who  was  found  hanging  from 
the  two-foot-long  string  in  a holding 
cell  at  the  3rd  District  headquarters 

A Metropolitan  police  detective  was 
indicted  April  27  on  charges  that  he 
sold  traffic  accident  reports  toa  lawyer, 
and  a police  officer  pleaded  guilty  to  a 
related  charge  Det  Lester  C.  Hollings- 
worth was  charged  with  bribery,  con- 
spiracy and  fraud  for  accepting  cash 


bribes  in  exchange  for  copies  of  police 
reports  on  traffic  accidents  that  he  turned 
over  to  Robert  A.  Lewis,  a personal- 
injury  lawyer.  Officer  Karen  Daniels 
pleaded  guity  to  a charge  of  accepting  a 
gratuity,  after  admitting  she  sold  copies 
of  police  reports  to  Lewis. 

MAINE  — Attorney  General  Michael 
Carpenter  says  letters  inviting  people 
to  register  as  “citizen  members"  of  the 
Maine  Sheriffs'  Association  for  a yearly 
$20  fee  violates  a law  barring  police 
from  soliciting  money. 

MARYLAND  — A teen-ager  was 
found  guilty  of  murder  April  23  for 
dragging  a woman  1 • miles  to  her  death 
in  a carjacking  incident  last  September 
that  prompted  calls  for  increased  state 
and  Federal  penalties  for  those  who 
commit  the  crime.  A jury  in  Ellicott 
City  also  convicted  Bernard  Miller,  17. 
of  robbery  and  of  kidnapping  the  22- 
month-old  daughter  of  his  victim, 
Pamela  Basu,  34,  on  Sept.  8.  The  tod- 
dler was  left  in  her  car  seat  by  the  side 
of  a road,  unharmed . Another  suspect  is 
to  be  tried  later  on  similar  charges. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — The  state 
school  board  wants  to  stop  violence  in 
schools  by  teaching  violence-preven- 
tion cumculums  in  health  classes,  ad- 
vising schools  on  handling  violence 
and  holding  countywide  meetings  on 
school  safety 

NEW  JERSEY  — A teen-ager  who 
was  shot  by  Newark  police  as  he  drove 
a car  stolen  from  an  officer’s  mother 
filed  a Federal  civil  rights  lawsuit  April 
20,  seeking  $50  million  from  the  city  of 
Newark  and  the  officers  involved  in  the 
shooting.  Howard  Caesar  suffered 
massive  internal  injuries  when  he  was 
struck  by  a 45-caliber  bullet  on  June  9 
after  he  was  spotted  by  officers  driving 
the  stolen  car. 

State  Police  officials  administered 
entrance  exams  for  the  fust  time  in  five 
years  April  24.  Recmits.  who  start  out 
at  $37,067  a year,  must  have  college 
degrees,  or  two  years  of  college  and 
police  or  military  experience. 

NEW  YORK  — A Westchester  County 


grand  jury  has  indicted  a Mount  Ver- 
non police  detective  for  manslaughter 
in  the  fatal  shooting  of  a Queens  physi- 
cian who  family  members  said  struggled 
with  undercover  officers  because  he 
thought  they  might  be  robbers.  Det. 
Anthony  Rozzi,  37,  was  charged  with 
second-degree  manslaughter  and  nine 
other  counts  including  assault,  reckless 
endangerment,  attempted  assault  and 
criminally  negligent  homicide  in  the 
death  of  Dr.  Lenas  Kakkouras 

Six  people  were  convicted  April  27 
in  what  was  described  as  the  first  prose- 
cution of  a major  Russian- American 
drug  ring  ever  uncovered  in  New  York 
City.  Testimony  during  the  Federal  trial 
showed  the  Brooklyn-based  gang 
brought  large  quantities  of  heroin  into 
the  United  States  and  then  distributed 
the  drug  through  other  gangs. 

A confessed  killer  and  drug  traf- 
ficker testified  April  28  that  his  New 
York  State  parole  officer  leaked  confi- 
dential information  that  led  to  two 
murders  in  1987.  Ernesto  Piniella  told  a 
Federal  jury  in  Brooklyn  that  his  parole 
officer,  Ina  McGriff,  initiated  a finan- 
cial and  sexual  relationship  with  him 
while  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  a work- 
release  program,  but  was  instead  serv- 
ing as  “security  director"  for  a Queens 
drug  gang.  Piniella  said  McGriff,  who 
was  forced  to  resign  and  is  awaiting 
sentencing  on  racketeering  charges, 
supplied  information  that  led  to  the 
murders  of  two  men  marked  for  death 
by  the  Supreme  Team  drug  gang. 

New  York  City  police  arrested  56 
people  and  seized  35  cars  in  Operation 
Chariot,  an  anti-drug  effort  that  targets 
suburban  drug  buyers  who  drive  into 
drug-selling  locations  in  upper  Man- 
hattan. Most  of  the  cars  were  registered 
in  New  Jersey,  police  said. 

Westchester  County’s  enhanced  91 1 
emergency  system  should  be  in  opera- 
tion by  early  July,  county  officials  said . 
The  system  will  allow  dispatchers  to 
identify  the  source  address  of  an  in- 
coming call  and  connect  with  emer- 
gency services  near  that  location. 

An  escaped  inmate  who  was  jailed 


for  killing  a Baltimore  police  officer  in 
1 964  was  captured  April  25  as  he  gave 
an  interview  to  a TV  reporter  on  a 
midtown  Manhattan  street.  Samuel 
Veney,  54,  who  had  been  in  a work- 
release  program  for  10  years,  failed  to 
return  to  the  Brockbndge  Correctional 
Facility  in  Jessup,  Md.,  after  visiting 
his  son  April  18.  Veney  was  convicted 
of  killing  Sgt.  Jack  Lee  Cooper  on 
Christmas  Day,  1964,  following  a liq- 
uor store  robbery. 

Twenty-five  officers  of  the  New 
York  City  Hospital  Police  began  train- 
ing to  cany  guns  on  the  job  April  28,  the 
first  in  the  city  to  be  armed  as  part  of  a 
yearlong  pilot  program. 

Westchester  County  police  recently 
bought  90  handguns  at  $50  apiece  and 
5 1 long  guns  for  $25  each  during  a five- 
day  gun  amnesty  program.  The 
buybacks  were  purchased  with  over 
$6,000  in  seized  assets. 

Federal  officials  say  there  is  an 
“exponential"  growth  in  the  number  of 
undocumented  foreigners  who  am  ve  at 
New  York’s  Kennedy  Airport,  then 
disappear  after  applying  for  political 
asylum.  They  are  pondering  legislation 
that  would  set  up  screening  centers  at 
foreign  airports  to  help  curb  the  stream 
of  “excludables,"  who  are  now  arriving 
at  JFK  at  a rate  of  about  1 5,000  a year. 

Yonkers  Police  Commissioner 
Robert  Olson  seems  to  have  bad  luck 
with  cars.  Last  year,  he  narrowly  es- 
caped death  when  a bomb  planted  in  his 
car  exploded.  Last  month,  his  car  was 
stolen  while  he  and  his  family  were 
visiting  the  Bronx  Botanical  Gardens 

A Brooklyn  grand  jury  has  refused 
to  indict  the  Transit  Police  officers  who 
shot  a plainclothes  fellow  officer  in  a 
Brooklyn  subway  station  last  Novem- 
ber as  he  tried  to  arrest  an  alleged  fare 
beater  Investigators  said  two  officers 
seriously  wounded  Derwin  Pannell  after 
apparently  mistaking  him  for  an  armed 
mugger.  A internal  investigation  by  the 
Transit  Police  is  continuing. 

New  York  City  and  state  law  en- 
forcement officials  and  educators  are 
calling  for  tougher  penalties  for  drug 
and  weapons  violations  on  school 
grounds,  citing  a 29-percent  rise  in 
serious  crime  in  New  York  City  schools. 
Legislators  are  considering  proposals 
that  would  punish  youths  ages  13  to  15 
as  adults  for  criminal  posession  or  use 
of  a firearm,  and  would  raise  the  maxi- 
mum prison  sentence  to  7 years  from  its 
current  18  months. 

Applications  to  receive  free  vac- 
cines to  protect  against  hepatitis  B,  a 
highly  contagious  virus  that  causes 
chronic  liver  infection,  are  being  dis- 
tributed to  New  York  City  police  offi- 
cers. The  shots  are  not  mandatory  but 
those  who  do  not  want  the  vaccine  must 
sign  a waiver  that  acknowledges  the 
risk  of  exposure 

PENNSYLVANIA  — The  Philadel- 
phia Police  Department  and  the  Human 
Relations  Commission  announced  a 
joint  effort  to  reduce  hate  crimes,  which 
increased  by  more  than  15  percent  last 
year.  Police  Commissioner  Richard 
Neal  said  teams  of  officers  and  com- 
mission workers  will  talk  to  neighbor- 
hood residents  in  an  educational  cam- 
paign designed  to  prevent  hate  crimes. 
Police  investigated  276  bias  incidents 
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last  year,  and  100  so  far  this  year. 

VERMONT  — The  South  Burlington 
Police  Department  is  the  first  in  the 
state  to  require  college  degrees  of  its 
applicants.  “Today’s  policing  requires 
innovation,  creativity  and  communica- 
tion," said  Chief  Brian  Searle  in  an- 
nouncing the  new  requirement 


ALABAMA  — The  legal  limit  for  in- 
toxication would  be  lowered  to  .08 
percent  from  . 10  percent  and  first-time 
drunken  drivers  would  lose  their  li- 
censes for  90  days  under  legislation 
passed  this  month  by  the  state  Senate 
The  bills  are  now  being  considered  by 
the  House. 

A Birmingham  judge  sentenced 
Eugene  Clemons,  21,  and  Dedrick 
Smith,  22,  to  life  terms  without  parole 
for  their  convictions  in  the  May  1992 
slaying  of  DEA  agent  Doug  Althouse, 
who  was  killed  as  the  pair  tried  to  steal 
his  car. 

ARKANSAS — Gov  Jim  Guy  Tucker 
this  month  appointed  a commission  to 
develop  statewide  standards  to  ensure 
fair  sentencing  of  convicted  criminals 
The  commission’s  recommendations 
would  go  into  effect  Jan.  1 . 

FLORIDA  — Bay  County  sheriffs 
Capt.  Frank  McKeithen  has  been  named 
the  state's  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  year  by  Gov.  Lawton  Chiles. 

A drifter  who  admitted  to  killing  a 
dozen  people  in  five  states  was  electro- 
cuted April  2 1 .just  hours  after  the  U.S 
Supreme  Court  rejected  his  appeal 
Robert  Dale  Henderson,  48,  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  in  1982  for  the  slaying 
of  three  Florida  hitchhikers  he  had 
picked  up  toward  the  end  of  a 19-day 
killing  spree  that  began  in  Ohio  and 
continued  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and 
South  Carolina 

The  family  of  Jorg  Schell,  a German 
tourist  who  was  shot  to  death  while 
trying  to  rescue  his  wife  from  a mugger 
in  a motel  parking  lot  in  Homestead, 
has  filed  a $ 10-million  lawsuit  against 
Alamo  Rent  A Car  and  the  Days  Inn 
motel  chain . The  murders  of  si  x tourists 
since  December  prompted  the  state  to 
stop  issuing  special  license  plates  that 
identifies  rental  vehicles. 

A Federal  jury  in  Miami  convicted 
a man  — dubbed  South  Florida's 
"ambassador”  to  the  Cali  cocaine  cartel 
— of  smuggling  22  tons  of  cocaine  in 
shipments  of  frozen  broccoli  and  ce- 
ment fence  posts.  Harold  Ackerman,  a 
political  exile  from  Colombia,  is  the 
highest-ranking  Cali  cartel  trafficker 
ever  convicted  in  the  United  States, 
authorities  said.  Ackerman  faces  30 
years  to  life  in  prison  when  he  is  sen- 
tenced in  July. 

Three  convicted  carjackers  were 
ordered  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives 
behind  bars  April  27  when  a Federal 
judge  in  Orlando  invoked  tough  new 
sentencing  guidelines  for  the  first  time 
U.S.  District  Judge  Patricia  Fawcett 
handed  down  sentences  of  life  without 
parole  to  Jermaine  Foster,  19;  Gerard 
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Booker,  22,  and  Alf  Catholic,  19,  who 
were  convicted  Feb.  25  in  the  execu- 
tion-style slayings  of  two  men  and  the 
wounding  of  a third  during  a carjacking 
last  November  near  Kissimmee.  The 
trio  now  face  trial  on  state  murder 
charges,  while  a fourth  defendant  who 
testified  against  them  is  to  be  tried  later. 

GEORGIA  — Georgia  juries  will  have 
the  option  of  sentencing  offenders  to 
life  without  parole  under  a bill  signed 
by  Gov.  Zell  Miller.  The  Governor  also 
signed  a bill  that  will  allow  families  of 
murder  victims  to  testify  during  the 
trials  of  accused  killers. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — About  20 
protesters  marched  outside  the  office  of 
the  Federal  prosecutor  in  Columbia  to 
demand  a murder  indictment  for  ex- 
Springfield  Police  Chief  Henry  Dukes 
in  the  1992  shooting  death  of  Willie 
James  during  a traffic  stop.  A previous 
murder  indictment  against  Dukes  was 
dismissed,  but  a Federal  investigation 
of  the  murder  is  continuing. 

VIRGINIA  — Charges  against  two 
men  arrested  in  the  Feb.  24  killing  of 
slate  Trooper  Jose  Cavazos  were  sent  to 
the  grand  jury  this  month.  Lonnie 
Weeks,  20,  and  his  uncle,  Louis  Dukes, 
2 1 , are  charged  with  shooting  Cavazos 
five  times  after  he  stopped  them  for 
speeding. 

A Pakistani  immigrant  who  roomed 
with  a man  wanted  in  the  killings  of  two 
CIA  employees  outside  its  McLean 
headquarters  Jan.  25  was  convicted  in 
Alexandria  for  peijury  and  lying  on  his 
immigration  forms.  Zahed  Ahmad  lived 
with  fugitive  murder  suspect  Mir  Aimal 
Kansi,  who  authorities  believe  has  fled 
to  his  native  Pakistan. 

Alexandria  police  report  a 25-per- 
cent decrease  in  car  thefts  so  far  this 
year  compared  to  the  same  period  last 
year.  They  credit  a volunteer  program 
in  which  car  owners  sign  agreements 
that  allow  police  to  stop  their  vehicle  if 
it  is  seen  on  the  road  between  1 A.M. 
and  5 A.M. 

Gov.  L.  Douglas  Wilder  pardoned  a 
man  who  had  served  6*  years  in  prison 
for  a rape  conviction  after  DNA  analy- 
sis exonerated  him  of  the  crime.  Walter 
T.  Snyder,  27.  was  cleared  in  the  1986 
rape  of  a neighbor  in  Alexandria. 


INDIANA  — A 16- year-old  girl  this 
month  pleaded  guilty  to  dousing  a 12- 
year-old  girl  with  gasoline  before  she 
was  set  ablaze  and  killed  over  a lesbian 
love  affair  Hope  Rippey,  the  fourth 
and  last  suspect  in  the  murder  of  Shanda 
Sharer,  faces  60  years  in  prison  and  a 
$30,000  fine. 

The  parents  of  a teen-ager  killed 
when  his  car  was  struck  by  an  Indian- 
apolis police  cruiser  has  sued  the  city 
and  the  officer,  Wallace  Shobe.  Shobe 
was  suspended  from  the  force  for  three 
months  for  the  incident  that  killed  18- 
year-old  Robert  Hill. 

MICHIGAN  — Federal  authorities  are 
investigating  brutality  complaints 
agaiast  Monroe  County  Sheri  ffs  depu- 
ties, which  have  reportedly  cost  the 


county  $900,000  in  settlements  in  one 
year.  One  man  received  $600,000  be- 
cause he  was  chained  and  his  mouth 
taped  shut  while  deputies  beat  him. 
Officials  say  criminal  and  civil  charges 
could  result  from  the  inquiry. 

State  Police  investigators  and  three 
pathologists  have  found  no  evidence 
that  a Sanilac  County  man  died  as  a 
result  of  a beating  by  State  Police  troop- 
ers. Larry  Ray  Willis,  36.  died  Oct.  27 
of  a blood  infection  “in  no  way  related 
to  trauma,”  according  to  a statement  by 
a doctor  released  by  State  Police.  The 
death  came  after  a number  of  motorists 
reported  being  mistreated  by  troopers. 

A Detroit  judge  this  month  granted 
a separate  jury  trial  for  one  of  three 
Detroit  police  officers  charged  in  the 
Nov.  5 beating  death  of  motorist  Mal- 
ice Green.  The  decision  means  that  two 
trials  will  be  held  in  the  same  court- 
room at  the  same  time,  but  with  two 
different  juries.  An  attorney  for  defen- 
dant Walter  Budzyn  made  the  request 
because  he  said  Budzyn  and  two  other 
officers,  Larry  Nevers  and  Robert 
Lessnau,  would  likely  become  “antago- 
nistic" toward  each  other  in  defending 
themselves  against  the  charges.  The 
trials  are  scheduled  to  begin  June  2. 

OHIO — A special  prosecutor  said  this 
month  that  former  New  Matamoras 
Police  Chief  Michael  Brightwell  broke 
no  laws  by  shooting  20  diseased  dogs 
A Humane  Society  official  authorized 
the  Feb.  23  shootings,  but  the  Village 
Council  fired  Brightwell  after  the  inci- 
dent, citing  malfeasance. 

Sandusky's  Human  Relations 
Commission  has  called  for  a morato- 
rium on  a law  that  allows  police  to 
arrest  people  for  loitering  in  known 
drug-trafficking  areas. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Sheriff  s depu- 
ties stood  in  for  2 1 Marion  County  Jail 
guards  who  staged  a sickout  this  month 
to  protest  low  wages.  The  guards  say 
they  make  $12,300  a year  and  haven’t 
had  a raise  since  1990. 

WISCONSIN  — A teacher  at  a Pren- 
tice school  who  pointed  a starter's  pis- 
tol at  his  seventh-grade  students  and 
told  them  to  do  their  math  homework 
was  suspended  without  pay  for  five 
days.  Dennis  Weeden,  35,  said  he  pulled 
the  pisol,  which  only  shoots  blanks,  as 
a prank. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  ruled  5-2 
that  trial  courts  can  order  blood  tests  for 
suspects  and  others  to  determine 
whether  they  are  infected  with  the  virus 
that  causes  AIDS.  The  ruling  was  a 
victory  for  Robert  A.  Syring,  a social 
worker  who  was  bitten  in  1987  by  a 
woman  shouting  she  had  AIDS.  Syring 
has  tested  negative  for  the  HTV  anti- 
body. 


IOWA  — Iowans  overwhelmingly 
support  legislation  to  give  employers 
more  leeway  in  requiring  workers  to 
submit  to  drug  tests,  according  to  a 
survey  conducted  by  The  Des  Moines 
Register.  The  poll  found  that  79  percent 
of  Iowans  favor  a tougher  state  drug- 


testing law,  while  17  percent  do  not.  A 
coalition  of  more  than  200  major  em- 
ployers in  the  state  is  lobbying  for  a bill 
that  would  eliminate  restrictions  on  pre- 
employment drug  tests,  allow  drug  tests 
for  those  who  have  undergone  drug 
rehabilitation  for  up  to  two  years  after 
completion,  and  permit  the  testing  of 
employees  in  safety-sensitive  jobs. 

MINNESOTA  — Two  Minneapolis 
police  officers  were  suspended  with 
pay  after  Charles  Lone  Eagle,  a Native 
American,  was  taken  to  the  hospital  in 
the  trunk  of  a squad  car  after  police 
found  him  drunk. 

MISSOURI  — St.  Francois  County 
authorities  are  warning  turkey  hunters 
to  be  alert  for  booby  traps  placed  by 
marijuana  growers.  Among  the  devices 
used  by  the  growers  to  keep  intruders 
away  from  their  crops  are  fish  hooks 
suspended  at  eye  level,  explosives  and 
leg-manglers. 

MONTANA  — A bill  nearing  a final 
legislative  hurdle  would  make  second- 
offense  animal  cmelty  a felony,  pun- 
ishable by  a two-year  prison  term  and  a 
$1,000  fine.  Women's  and  children's 
rights  advocates  have  criticized  the 
measure,  pointing  out  that  second-of- 
fense spouse  or  child  abuse  is  only  a 
misdemeanor 

NEBRASKA — Omaha  officials  say  a 
recent  spate  of  21  shootings  that  killed 
four  people  and  wounded  1 5 others  has 
them  worried  about  a violent  summer. 
“There  are  a lot  of  parents  who  don’t 
know  what  their  children  are  doing,” 
said  Eddie  Staton,  the  president  of  Mad 
Dads,  an  anti-gang,  anti-drug  group. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — A dozen  mini- 
mum-security inmates  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  Correctional  Facility  are 
getting  on-the-job  training  building  a 
home  in  Lincoln.  The  state  builders’ 
association  supports  the  effort,  saying 
the  public-private  partnership  provides 
training  the  inmates  will  need  when 
they  are  released. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — Drunks  found 
sleeping  or  passed  out  in  their  cars  may 
be  convicted  of  drunken  driving  e ven  i f 
they  have  the  ignition  key  in  their  pock- 
ets, the  state  Supreme  Court  ruled  this 
month.  The  ruling  upheld  the  1991 
conviction  of  Thomas  Kitchens,  who 
was  found  slumped  over  his  steering 
wheel  with  the  keys  in  his  pocket. 


ARIZONA  — The  Department  of 
Corrections  has  volunteered  the  serv- 
ices of  up  to  100  inmates  to  help  clean 
up  the  Salt  River  bed  next  month. 
Thousands  of  tires  from  a nearby  landfill 
were  washed  into  the  riverbed  during 
flooding  in  January. 

A Tucson  man  was  arrested  after  he 
went  to  a local  hospital  for  treatment  of 
a penis  bite  inflicted  by  a woman  he  al- 
legedly abducted  and  forced  to  perform 
oral  sex.  The  37-year-old  victim  said 
Jesse  Ramirez.  3 1 , drove  her  to  a desert 
area  where  the  assault  occurred 

COLORADO  — The  House  has  ap- 


proved a bill  that  would  allow  crimes 
committed  by  juveniles  to  be  taken  into 
account  when  adults  are  sentenced  as 
habitual  offenders.  The  measure,  which 
was  sent  to  the  Senate,  is  seen  as  a curb 
against  gang  and  drive-by  shootings, 
says  its  sponsor.  Rep.  Jeanne  Adkins 

NEW  MEXICO  — Officials  in  Co- 
lumbus may  abolish  their  one-man 
police  department  in  an  effort  to  save 
money.  Mayor  Phoebe  Watson  said  the 
town  may  work  out  a contract  with  the 
Luna  County  Sheriff  s Department  to 
provide  law  enforcement  services. 

TEXAS  — Authorities  were  picking 
over  the  charred  ruins  of  the  Branch 
Davidian  cult  compound  in  Waco  in  a 
search  for  the  bodies  of  those  killed 
April  19  when  a fire  swept  through  the 
heavily  fortified  facility.  Up  to  86  fol- 
lowers of  cult  leader  David  Koresh  died 
in  the  conflagration  that  began  as  FBI 
armored  vehicles  began  injecting  tear- 
gas  into  the  compound  in  a futile  effort 
to  end  a 5 1-day  standoff.  A handful  of 
surviving  cult  members  claim  the  fire 
was  started  by  kerosene  lamps  knocked 
over  as  the  tanks  smashed  through 
building  walls,  but  FBI  officials  say 
cult  members  themselves  set  the  fire  in 
a last-ditch  effort  to  thwart  their  being 
taken  into  custody.  The  siege  began 
Feb.  28  when  cult  members  opened  fire 
on  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms,  killing  four  and 
wounding  16  others.  Over  100  ATF 
agents  had  surrounded  the  complex  to 
serve  warrants  to  Koresh  for  weapons 
violations  when  the  shootout  occurred. 

The  city  of  Sweetwater  will  estab- 
lish a human  rights  commission  and 
hire  a community  liaison  officer  for  the 
Police  Department  in  response  to  com- 
plaints from  1 1 black  teens  accusing 
four  police  officers  of  misconduct  and 
racial  prejudice.  Police  would  harass 
black  youths  hanging  out  at  a parking 
lot,  but  not  the  whites  who  also  were 
present,  the  teens  charged. 

The  Senate  approved  a bill  late  last 
month  that  would  set  up  drug- free  school 
zones  within  1 ,000  feet  of  schools  and 
playgrounds,  and  within  300  feet  of 
public  swimming  pools.  The  law  would 
double  penalties  for  drug  offenses  near 
those  facilities. 

A Fort  Worth  man  was  sentenced  to 
62  years  in  prison  for  beating  his  two- 
year-old  son  to  death  in  a rage  over  the 
boy’s  playing  with  dolls.  Jose  Angel 
Diaz,  27,  was  found  guilty  of  murder 
April  19inthedeathofhisson,JoseJr., 
in  1991  The  child’s  mother  said  Diaz 
was  worried  that  the  child  would  be- 
come a homosexual  if  he  played  with 
dolls  or  held  his  hands  a certain  way. 

Five  teen-age  girls  have  told  Planned 
Parenthood  counselors  in  San  Antonio 
they  deliberately  had  sex  with  an  HIV  - 
infected  gang  member  as  part  of  an 
initiation  rite.  The  girls  boasted  that 
they  risked  being  infected  with  the  vi- 
rus that  causes  AIDS  to  prove  their 
toughness  and  to  be  accepted  in  a Latino 
gang  on  the  city's  west  side. 

Texans  may  once  again  be  permit- 
ted to  cany  concealed  weapons  under  a 
law  approved  by  the  House.  Under  the 
measure,  which  would  lift  a ban  in 
effect  for  122  years,  persons  would 
have  to  be  2 1 , have  no  felony  convic- 
tions in  five  years  and  pass  a profi- 
ciency test  to  cany  a concealed  weapon 


ALASKA  — Feanng  for  the  safety  of 
their  children,  parents  in  Kotzebue  warn 
police  to  kill  dogs  that  run  in  packs. 
Officers  have  already  shot  29  dogs. 

CALIFORNIA  — A Federal  jury  on 
April  17  convicted  Los  Angeles  police 
Sgt.  Stacey  C.  Koon  and  Officer  Lau- 
rence M.  Powell  of  violating  the  civil 
rights  of  Rodney  G.  King  during  a 
March  1991  beating  after  a traffic  stop. 
Officer  Theodore  J.  Briseno  and  for- 
mer Officer  Timothy  Wind,  who  was 
fired  shortly  after  the  incident,  were 
acquitted  by  the  jury  of  nine  whites, 
two  blacks  and  one  Latino.  The  convic- 
tions come  nearly  a year  after  the  offi- 
cers were  acquitted  of  most  charges  in 
a state  trial,  a decision  that  led  to  several 
days  of  civil  unrest  in  Los  Angeles, 
leaving  scores  dead  and  billions  in 
damages.  Los  Angeles  police  reported 
no  disturbances  following  the  decision 
in  the  Federal  trial.  Koon.  the  ranking 
officer  at  the  scene  of  the  beating,  and 
Powell,  who  delivered  the  most  blows 
to  King,  face  maximum  sentences  of  10 
years  and  fines  as  high  as  $250,000 
when  they  are  sentenced  Aug.  4. 

Sacramento  police  fatally  shot  a 
gunman  who  had  opened  fire  at  the 
city’s  main  library  April  1 8,  killing  two 
people.  The  gunman,  who  was  not 
immediately  identified,  fell  five  floors 
from  the  roof  of  the  building  after  being 
shot.  A man  and  woman  were  later 
found  dead  on  the  building’s  third  floor 

Two  Los  Angeles-area  motorists 
were  killed  in  separate  carjackings  April 
20,  bringing  to  four  the  number  of 
carjacking-related  murders  in  Los 
Angeles  so  far  this  month 

An  attorney  representing  a defen- 
dant in  the  gang  beating  of  truck  driver 
Reginald  Denny  during  last  year’s  Los 
Angeles  riots  wants  the  presiding  judge 
removed  from  the  case,  contending  the 
judge’s  romantic  relationship  with  the 
executive  secretary  to  former  District 
Attorney  Ira  Reiner  poses  a conflict  of 
interest.  Attorney  James  R Gillen,  in  a 
motion  seeking  the  removal  of  Supe- 
rior Court  Judge  John  W Ouderirirk, 
contends  the  judge’s  “close,  emotional 
and  psychological  ties"  with  Sherry 
Perkins  “could  very  well  affect  his 
capacity  to  be  objective  and  impartial" 
in  evaluating  Reiner’s  testimony.  Re- 
iner is  scheduled  to  be  the  first  witness 
in  a hean  ng  on  a defense  motion  todrop 
charges  against  the  three  black  men 
accused  of  beating  Denny  The  defen- 
dants’ attorneys  contend  they  are  vic- 
tims of  discriminatory  prosecution. 

WASHINGTON  — A Tacoma  judge 
revoked  prostitute  Margaret  Mayberry’s 
bail  after  she  was  arrested  twice  this 
month  for  plying  her  trade  even  though 
she  carries  the  virus  that  causes  AIDS 
Mayberry  was  charged  last  year  with 
assault  for  having  sex  with  a man  with- 
out telling  him  she  is  HIV-positive. 

Colleen  Wilson.  42,  became  the 
state’s  first  female  police  chief  when 
she  was  named  to  head  the  1 5-officer 
Monroe  Police  Department  this  month 
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No  more  in  Baltimore 

County  PC  Behan  calls  it  a 47-year  career 


Baltimore  County.  Md.,  Police 
Chief  Cornelius  Behan,  who  an- 
nounced his  retirement  last  month 
after  a 47-year  policing  career,  says 
he  has  fulfilled  a promise  he  made  to 
county  officials  when  he  took  the  job 
in  1977  — to  strengthen  the  depart- 
ment's management  staff  sufficiently 
so  that  an  outside  search  for  his  suc- 
cessor would  not  be  necessary. 

Behan.  68.  who  will  leave  the 
1 . 400-officer  department  on  Sept. 
20,  will  be  succeeded  by  Deputy 
Chief  Michael  Gambrill.  a 3 1 -year 
veteran  of  the  department  who  cur- 
rently heads  the  Community  Polic- 
ing-Crime Prevention  Bureau. 

Behan,  one  of  the  most  respected 
names  in  U S law  enforcement,  said 
the  selection  of  the  50-year-old 
Gambrill  — whom  he  has  “groomed 
for  several  years"  as  his  successor — 
is  proof  that  his  efforts  to  enhance 
the  department's  management  have 
paid  off.  "When  I first  came  here  in 
1977  as  an  outsider,  I told  [county 
officials]  that  if  1 were  given  the 
opportunity,  they  should  not  have  to 
go  outside  again  for  my  successor, 
that  I'd  develop  managers  very 
strongly  We've  given  them  every 
opportunity  to  assume  command 
responsibility,  so  as  I look  back,  that 
is  my  greatest  accomplishment." 

Of  Gambrill,  Behan  said:  “He's 
very  bright,  hard-working  and  intel- 
ligent. He's  a popular  choice  be- 
cause he's  been  around  a while,  and 
he  has  performed  so  well  that  the 
political  people  and  elected  officials 
here  are  very  pleased  that  he  is  going 
to  succeed  me.  He’s  a good  choice 
because  he’s  helped  develop  the 
agency  to  where  it  is  now." 

Behan  served  for  3 1 years  with 
the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 


Chief  Neil  Behan 

The  last  outsider  for  awhile 

ment,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Chief 
of  Patrol,  the  second  highest  uniformed 
position.  In  Baltimore  County,  he  is 
credited  with  turning  around  an  agency 
that  was  little  known  outside  its  juris- 
diction, but  has  since  achieved  a na- 
tional reputation  for  innovation  and 
excellence.  Under  Behan’s  leadership, 
the  agency  was  decentralized,  it  earned 
national  accreditation,  officer  morale 
rose,  and  a strict  code  of  conduct  was 
instituted. 

That  transformation  is  continuing, 
said  Behan,  as  the  agency  strives  to 
become  one  driven  more  by  values  than 
by  rules  and  regulations.  “We’ve  got  a 
set  of  values  that  the  department  goes 
by,  and  we  issue  our  orders  and  most  of 
the  things  we  do  with  the  idea  of  our 
values  in  mind,"  he  told  LEN 

The  department  is  organized  into  a 
matrix  management  system  in  which 
four  “initiative  managers"  are  each 
assigned  specifics  goals  and  missions, 


Behan  said.  Their  role  “is  to  scour 
the  entire  organization  and  influence 
the  entire  organization  to  assist  in  the 
initiative  each  has."  One  of  those  ini- 
tatives  is  community  policing,  an 
effort  the  department  began  in  1984, 
years  before  the  philosophy  became 
popular  among  agencies  nationwide. 

To  propel  the  department  in  that 
direction,  Behan  instituted  a program 
known  as  Citizen-Oriented  Police 
Enforcement  (COPE),  which  con- 
sists of  units  of  officers  trained  to 
respond  to  the  specific  needs  of  neigh- 
borhood residents  “COPE  is  a dedi- 
cated force  whose  main  job  is  to 
reduce  fear  in  the  community.  They 
use  questionnaires,  and  go  house  to 
house  or  business  to  business  to  find 
out  the  level  of  fear,  identify  what 
causes  it  and  then  eliminate  it — with 
the  community  involved,"  he  said. 

Behan  also  cemented  a national 
reputation  during  his  long  career, 
particularly  as  a forceful  advocate  of 
gun  control  legislation  “I’m  one  of 
those  guys  the  NRA  loves  to  hate," 
he  said,  referring  to  his  frequent 
battles  with  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation. He  first  butted  heads  with 
the  gun  lobby  in  1985,  when  the 
NRA  was  pushing  Congress  to  re- 
peal the  Federal  ban  on  the  interstate 
sale  of  handguns. 

Behan  said  he  has  no  plans  to 
fade  quietly  into  retirement.  He  says 
he  will  remain  active  in  gun  control 
circles,  will  continue  to  give  speeches 
and  lectures,  and  may  also  work  as  a 
consultant  to  police  agencies.  He  may 
also  return  to  teaching,  having  taught 
at  Towson  State  University  for  five 
years.  “Right  now.  I’m  trying  to  sort 
out  some  of  the  offers  that  have  been 
coming  at  me,  and  there's  been  quite 
a few,"  he  said. 


Top 

cops 

Madison,  Wis.,  Police  Chief  David 
C.  Couper  and  Reno.  Nev.,  Lieut. 
Ondra  L.  Berry  will  receive  the  top 
awards  from  the  Police  Executive  Re- 
search Forum  at  the  group's  annual 
meeting  in  Washington  on  May  4. 

Couper,  who  will  retire  from  the 
Madison  Police  Department  in  August 
after  21  years  as  chief,  will  receive 
PERF’s  National  Leadership  Award, 
which  is  presented  annually  to  persons 
who  have  made  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  law  enforcement 

Berry  was  selected  as  this  year’s 
recipient  of  the  Gary  P Hayes  Memo- 
rial Award,  which  recognizes  outstand- 
ing initiative  and  potential  in  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  police  service.  The 
award  is  named  after  PERF's  founding 
executive  director,  who  died  in  1985  at 
the  age  of  40. 

Couper,  a founding  member  of 
PERF,  has  "promoted  the  value  of  di- 
versity of  ideas  and  people,  and  is  deeply 
committed  to  the  role  of  the  police  as 
the  protector  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  citizens,"  said  Boise,  Idaho,  Police 
Chief  James  Carvino.  the  president  of 
PERF 

Specifically,  Couper  will  be  cited 
for  his  pioneenng  efforts  in  implement- 
ing community  policing  in  Madison. 
The  55-year-old  chief  also  instilled  the 
Quality  Improvement  Method  in  the 
315-officer  agency,  an  approach  to 
management  in  which  supervisors  and 
managers  become  coaches  and  facilita- 
tors, helping  their  employees  grow  and 
improving  the  delivery  of  high-quality 
services  to  constituents 

Couper  is  the  author  of  several 
publications  on  police  management, 
including  "Quality  Policing:  The  Madi- 
son Experience"  and  "Reinventing 
Government,"  a recent  best  seller  that 
applied  quality  techniques  to  the  deliv- 
ery of  public  services. 

“David  Couper  has  not  only  created 
a model  of  quality  policing  in  his  de- 
partment, but  he  has  challenged  police 
professionals  across  the  country  to  re- 
think the  way  they  do  business,"  said 
Chuck  Wexler.  who  will  begin  his 
duties  as  PERF executive  director  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

Berry  , who  joined  the  Reno  Police 
Department  in  1980,  is  being  honored 


for  his  contributions  in  the  area  of  cul- 
tural diversity.  “He  has  helped  to  sup- 
ply cultural  awareness  training  to  offi- 
cers in  the  Reno  area,"  said  Carvino. 
“and  encouraged  the  development  of  a 
departmental  general  order  on  racial 
and  gender  discrimination,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Reno  Police  Depart- 
ment and  has  served  as  a model  for 
other  police  agencies  around  the  na- 
tion." 

The  cultural-awareness  training 
manual  and  curriculum  developed  by 
Berry  has  been  used  as  a model  by 
police  agencies  nationwide. 

Berry’s  “commitment  to  improving 
police  practices  and  challenging  tradi- 
tional ways  of  operation  has  made  him 
the  kind  of  innovative  thinker  that  the 
Hayes  Award  is  meant  to  recognize," 
said  Herman  Goldstein,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  law  professor  who 
chairs  the  Hayes  Award  Committee. 

Goldstein  characterized  Beny  as 
“young,  energetic,  change-oriented  and 
strongly  committed  to  a vision  of  police 
work  that,  by  emphasizing  cultural  tol- 
erance and  understanding,  is  designed 
to  better  serve  his  community." 

Brown 

bagged 

When  all  was  said  and  done,  it  took 
less  than  eight  months  for  Lee  P.  Brown 
to  return  to  public  service  from  the  halls 
of  academia 

Brown,  who  joined  the  faculty  at 
Texas  Southern  University  last  Sep- 
tember after  he  resigned  as  New  York 
City  Police  Commissioner  to  care  for 
his  terminally  ill  wife,  was  named  on 
April  29  as  Director  of  the  Office  of 
National  Drug  Control  Policy. 

Brown,  55,  whose  selection  to  the 
Cabinet-level  post  will  make  him  Presi- 
dent Clinton’s  point  man  on  drug  pol- 
icy, told  reporters  that  he  accepted  the 
job  with  a “firm,  firm  belief  that  illegal 
drugs  must  be  controlled  in  America." 

“We  have  to  do  more  than  just  law 
enforcement,"  said  Brown.  “A  big  part 
of  the  drug  problem  is  the  addict.  . . so 
treatment  is  very  critical." 

Brown’s  comments  fall  into  line 
with  the  Administration’s  desire  to  shift 
drug  policy  away  from  the  enforce- 
ment-oriented approach  that  has  been 
the  ONDCP’s  main  thrust  since  its 
inception  in  1989.  Many  observers  say 
that  approach  has  been  a failure. 


Clinton  has  said  he  favors  shifting 
resources  to  provide  more  treatment 
and  prevention  and  more  funding  for 
community-oriented  policing  pro- 
grams. In  announcing  Brown’s  selec- 
tion, which  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  Clinton  reiterated  his  plans  for 
“an  exceptionally  focused  and  care- 
fully executed  anti -drug  effort  from  the 
national  government." 

The  choice  of  Brown  also  indicates 
a willingness  by  the  Administration  to 
focus  on  the  social  causes  of  drug  abuse. 
In  an  address  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Platform  Committee  last  May, 
Brown  pointed  to  a need  to  attack  the 
root  causes  of  drug  abuse,  saying  the 
“debt-ridden  Federal  Government"  had 
failed  to  “rescue  our  cities  from  drug 
addiction,  crime  and  disorder." 

One  of  the  most  important  weapons 
against  drugs.  Brown  said,  is  “mean- 
ingful employment  for  everyone  will- 
ing and  able  to  work." 

If  confirmed.  Brown  will  be  the  first 
“drug  czar"  with  a law  enforcement 
background.  In  addition  to  his  tenure 
with  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment, Brown  has  also  led  police  depart- 
ments in  Atlanta  and  Houston.  He  holds 
a Ph  D.  in  criminology  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley 

Brown’s  task  will  be  complicated 
by  staff  and  budget  cuts  ordered  by 
President  Clinton,  staffing  for  the  drug 
policy  office  having  been  cut  from  147 
members  to  25.  While  Clinton  has  been 


criticized  in  some  quarters  for  his  al- 
leged inaction  in  drug  policy,  his  pro- 
posed $13.04-biliion  budget  for  anti- 
drug efforts  is  comparable  to  those  of 
his  predecessors. 

Wright 

on 

A long-time  university  dean  who 
most  recently  served  as  the  chief  dep- 
uty administrator  of  Detroit’s  36th 
District  Court  has  become  executive 
director  of  the  3,500-member  National 
Organization  of  Black  Law  Enforce- 
ment Executives. 

Joseph  M.  Wright,  48,  who  began 
his  two-year  term  April  14,  said  in  an 
interview  with  LEN  that  he  brings  to 
the  new  post  a wealth  of  management 
skills  and  a “commitment  to  public 
service"  that  is  culled  from  his  years  of 
working  in  university  administration 
and  law. 

NOBLE  will  continue  to  stay  in- 
volved in  formulating  policies,  proce- 
dures and  programs  “that  will  impact 
both  on  crime  and  the  development  of 
professional  law  enforcement  execu- 
tives,” said  Wright. 

One  focus  of  the  3,500-member 
organization  involves  promoting  diver- 
sity in  police  ranks  and  improving  rela- 
tions with  minority  constituents.  Wright 


said  that  recent  events  in  Los  Angeles 
following  the  Rodney  King  beating 
case  show  a strong  need  for  NOBLE's 
continued  activity  in  those  areas,  as 
well  as  those  concerning  the  use  of 
force  and  the  difficult  problems  facing 
U.S.  cities. 

“Obviously,  the  perceptions  those 
citizens  have  of  the  police  department 
and  law  enforcement  agencies'  ability 
to  deal  with  those  people  in  a very  fair, 
professional  and  humane  way  will 
govern  the  amount  of  peace  we  have," 
Wright  said.  “That  was  proven  with 
respect  to  the  Rodney  King  case  in 
L A . where  Chief  [Willie]  Williams 
very  professionally  prepared  for  con- 
flict. The  conflict  did  not  come,  and 
part  of  it  is  directly  attributable  to  Chief 
Williams  being  a very  fair,  professional 
chief  executive  officer  of  a police  force." 

Wright,  who  received  his  law  de- 
gree from  Wayne  State  University  in 
Detroit  in  1974,  most  recently  oversaw 
the  civil,  real  estate  and  bailiff  s divi- 
sions of  Detroit's  36th  District  Court. 
The  court  is  one  of  the  nation's  busiest, 
processing  up  to  a half-million  cases 
each  year. 

From  1973  to  1988,  Wright  was  the 
dean  of  student  affairs  at  the  University 
of  Michigan's  Dearborn  campus,  where 
he  served  as  executive  officer  and  chief 
student  services  officer  of  the  institu- 
tion. During  his  tenure,  the  campus 
grew  from  800  students  to  more  than 
7,000. 
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Managing  an  information  overload 

Fla.  officer's  database  software  helps  crack  Seattle  arson  spree 


Investigators  trying  to  snare  a 
serial  arsonist  who  terrified  the  Se- 
attle area  for  months  say  that  com- 
puter software  developed  by  a Flor- 
ida police  officer  played  a pivotal 
role  in  cracking  the  case  by  allowing 
them  to  efficiently  organize  and 
manage  tips,  evidence  and  other  in- 
formation. 

The  software,  originally  called 
the  Law  Enforcement  Advanced  Data 
Base  System  (LEADS),  was  devel- 
oped by  Gainesville  Police  Officer 
David  Rockey  in  his  spare  time  dur- 
ing the  investigation  into  the  mur- 
ders of  five  University  of  Florida 
students  in  August  1990.  It  enabled 
members  of  the  huge,  multiagency 
task  force  probing  the  homicides  to 
compile,  organize  and  track  the 
hundreds  of  leads,  interviews,  re- 
ports and  other  information  pertain- 
ing to  the  case  in  an  easily  accessible 
way.  and  helped  reduce  the  amount 
of  repetitive  legwork  and  paper-sort- 
ing that  often  hampers  complex  in- 
vestigations. 

In  recent  months,  a more  refined 
version  of  LEADS  was  put  to  the  test 
by  the  Sno-King  County  Arson  Task 
Force,  a group  of  nearly  150  state, 
local  and  Federal  authorities  trying 
to  capture  an  arsonist  who  allegedly 
started  as  many  as  1 1 3 fires  in  a four- 

V 


county  region  around  Seattle  during  a 
five-month  period  that  began  in  Au- 
gust. Officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco  and  Firearms,  the  lead 
Federal  agency  in  the  investigation, 
said  that  the  Advanced  Serial  Case 
Management  system,  or  ASCMe.  as  it 
was  renamed,  played  a key  role  in  the 
probe 

“It  managed  all  of  the  information 
that  we  had  coming  in  and  out  of  the 
task  force,"  said  Jesse  Chester,  the  ATF 
information  coordinator  on  the  case. 
"One  of  the  main  things  it  did  for  us  was 
keep  track  of  each  and  every  lead  that 
each  investigator  went  out  and  followed, 
which  meant  that  we  didn’t  go  out  and 
do  repetitive  leads  because  we  had  no 
way  to  track  what  things  had  already 
been  investigated  " 

The  system's  database  included  any 
tips  or  leads  phoned  in  or  divulged  by 
witnesses,  assignments  given  to  inves- 
tigators and  their  findings,  and  infor- 
mation about  the  crime  scenes  and 
possible  suspects.  It  allowed  investiga- 
tors to  zero  in  on  possible  suspects, 
motives  and  patterns  by  linking  pieces 
of  related  data.  The  system  kept  sepa- 
rate reports  of  all  the  arsons  and  auto- 
matically updated  the  reports  as  more 
information  was  learned. 

It  also  allowed  investigators  to  keep 
track  of  their  personnel  allocations. 


saving  precious  dollars  in  what  was  an 
already  costly  investigation.  “It  enabled 
us  to  track  who  was  doing  what,  which 
investigator  was  following  up  on  what, 
what  he  was  doing,  and  what  had  al- 
ready been  done."  said  Lewis  Radon, 
group  supervisor  of  the  ATF  s Arson' 
Explosives  Unit. 

Raden  told  LEN  that  the  investiga- 
tion initially  used  a program  designed 
to  manage  single  cases.  As  the  number 
of  fires  increased  dramatically,  investi- 
gators soon  learned  that  the  program 
was  ill-suited  to  their  needs.  “We  were 
dealing  with  dozens  upon  dozens  of 
incidents  that  were  continually  occur- 
ring," he  said.  “We  needed 
something  that  could  consolidate  all  of 
our  investigative  information  and  con- 
solidate all  of  our  witness  interviews, 
scene  examinations  and  pieces  of  evi- 
dence, personnel  needs  and  assign- 
ments. That’s  where  the  ASCMe  sys- 
tem really  filled  the  gap  for  us." 

Prior  to  learning  about  Rockey  and 
his  case-management  system,  Seattle 
task  force  investigators  were  feeling 
overwhelmed  by  the  sheer  volume  of 
information  they  received  on  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  fires,  including  up 
to  4,000  tips  phoned  into  a task  force 
hotline.  “We  weren't  keeping  up,"  said 
Raden.  “We  were  falling  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  hole." 


While  the  system  did  not  actually 
name  a suspect,  it  did  give  task  force 
members  valuable  insights  into  the 
perpetrator's  M.O.  “We  were  able 
to  take  the  information  we  had  gath- 
ered. and  through  statistical  analysis, 
come  up  with  the  preferred  days  of  the 
week  this  guy  liked  to  hit.  We  were 
able  to  come  up  with  a preferred  time 
of  day  he  liked  to  hit.  We  were  able  to 
shred  out  what  his  preference  was  as 
far  as  buildings  — churches,  busi- 
nesses or  residences,"  said  Chester. 

The  case  broke  after  the  release  of 
composites  and  a profile  of  the  suspect 
at  a Jan.  27  news  conference.  Informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  family  of  Paul 
Keller,  27,  led  to  his  arrest  on  Feb.  6, 
according  to  ATF  spokesman  Jim 
Provencher. 

“Based  on  the  information  released 
at  the  press  conference,  the  family  built 
upon  suspicions  that  had  been  develop- 
ing overtime  and  communicated  with 
the  task  force,  who  then  began  focusing 
their  attention  on  Keller’s  activities." 
Provencher  told  LEN.  “It  is  firmly  be- 
lieved that  he  is  responsible  for  the  vast 
majority  of  the  113  fires." 

Keller  has  been  charged  by  Seattle - 
area  authorities  with  starting  at  least  20 
of  the  fires,  which  caused  an  estimated 
$10  million  in  damage.  No  one  was 
injured  or  killed  in  the  blazes,  Proven- 


cher said,  and  no  similar  fires  have 
been  reported  since  Jan  13. 

After  Keller's  arrest,  Raden  said, 
investigators  learned  that  the  data 
base  contained  much  information  that 
corroborated  the  activities  of  the  sus- 
pect. “What  we  had  in  the  system 
was  a picture  of  the  suspect.  We 
knew  how  he  was.  We  knew  what 
color  of  hair  he  had.  We  had  an  idea 
of  what  he  looked  like,  what  he  drove, 
the  way  he  set  his  fires.  We  had  all  of 
this  in  our  system.  The  only  thing  we 
didn't  have  was  a name  When  we 
were  able  to  get  that  name,  all  of  the 
information  that  we  had  in  the  sys- 
tem was  right  there  lined  up  for  us  to 
corroborate  right  away." 

Raden  said  the  case  management 
system  probably  cut  the  investiga- 
tion by  months;  it  was  originally 
expected  to  take  a year  or  longer  due 
to  the  immense  amount  of  informa- 
tion that  was  being  generated.  “It 
would  have  been  practically  impos- 
sible, considering  that  we  were  deal- 
ing with  well  over  a hundred  inci- 
dents, to  deal  with  [the  information] 
in  any  comprehensive  or  retrievable 
manner  if  it  were  done  by  hand,"  he 
said. 

Which  is  exactly  why,  in  his  free 
lime.  Rockey  had  originally  devel- 
Continued  on  Page  16 



Putting  a new  face  on  things: 

"Human  dignity"  goes  south  of  the  border 


Members  of  police  forces  in  the 
Caribbean  and  in  the  emerging  democ- 
racies of  Latin  America  are  learning  the 
importance  of  human  dignity  and  how 
to  instill  the  concept  in  the  performance 
of  their  day-to-day  duties,  in  a course 
offered  through  a U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment program  to  help  those  nations 
improve  their  police  agencies. 

The  “Human  Dignity  and  the  Po- 
lice" course,  developed  by  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice,  has  been 
conducted  in  Costa  Rica,  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  Guatemala,  Honduras  and 
Jamaica,  and  nearly  250  police  officers 
of  all  ranks  have  participated  since  it 
began  about  a year  ago. 

David  J Kriskovich,  the  founder 
and  director  of  the  Justice  Department’s 
International  Criminal  Investigative 
Training  Assistance  Program  (ICITAP), 


said  the  human  dignity  course  has  been 
“a  phenomenal  success." 

“One  of  my  biggest  senses  of  ac- 
complishment has  been  with  this  hu- 
man dignity  and  policing  course  with 
John  Jay.  We’ve  done  so  much  with 
that  course,"  said  Kriskovich,  whose 
discussions  with  John  Jay  College 
president  Gerald  W.  Lynch  led  to  the 
human  dignity  program. 

The  course  fits  well  with  ICITAP  s 
mission  — to  improve  the  region's  po- 
lice agencies  by  providing  technical 
and  training  assistance  that  will  allow 
them  to  work  more  efficiently  and 
treat  their  constituents  fairly.  The 
ICITAP  staff,  consisting  mostly  of 
retired  FBI  agents,  also  includes  re- 
tired and  active-duty  officers  from  the 
Metro-Dade,  Fla.,  Police  Department, 
the  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  Police 


Department,  and  other  agencies.  They 
are  charged  with  helping  local  law  en- 
forcement officials  develop  training 
programs,  improve  arrest  procedures, 
sharpen  investigative  skills  and  develop 
police  oversight  boards  to  prevent  cor- 
ruption and  misconduct. 

“We’ve  given  them  a lot  of  training 
in  public  relations  and  we’ve  done  a lot 
of  work  in  community-based  policing," 
said  Kriskovich,  himself  an  FBI  inspec- 
tor in  charge.  “We’ve  inculcated  the 
idea  that  police  are  part  of  society  and 
the  society  is  wholly  dependent  on  the 
police  — and  that  they  do  have  to  work 
together  " 

That’s  where  it  is  hoped  "Human 
Dignity  and  the  Police"  will  help.  The 
goal  of  the  five-day  course  is  to  increase 
the  awareness  of  human  dignity  as  an 
innate  quality  all  human  beings  share. 


Course  participants  are  urged  to  apply 
that  knowledge  to  their  daily  duties  and 
contacts  with  the  public 

“One  of  the  ways  police  can  partici- 
pate in  the  move  toward  democratic 
institutional  development  is  to  organ- 
ize themselves  around  the  principles  of 
fairness  and  humane  treatment,  and  that 
what’s  this  course  hopefully  does  — 
assist  police  to  confront  issues  that  in- 
volve the  dignity  of  the  people  they 
serve  and  the  dignity  of  members  in 


Residents  of  Portland,  Maine,  can 
now  compliment  their  police  officers 
just  as  easily  as  they  can  complain 
about  them,  thanks  to  a how-to  bro- 
chure recently  produced  by  the  Police 
Department 

“It  takes  some  of  the  negative  out  of 
it,"  Sgt.  Russell  J.  Gauvin  said  of  the 
brochure  he  developed.  “Most  people 
don't  have  a hard  time  complaining 
about  someone,  but  this  is  a reminder 
that  they  can  also  commend  somebody 
who  they  think  did  a good  job." 

Gauvin  devised  the  brochure  to  meet 
standards  as  the  agency  sought  accredi- 
tation status.  Copies  are  available  to  the 
public  at  Police  Headquarters,  City  Hall 
and  the  District  Attorney's  Office. 

The  brochure  includes  the  depart- 
ment’s mission  statement,  the  complaint 
filing  procedure  and  information  about 
the  Internal  Affairs  Unit,  which  inves- 
tigates formal  complaints  against  de- 
partmental personnel  Also  included 


their  own  organizations,"  said  James 
Curran,  the  Dean  of  Special  Programs 
at  John  Jay  College. 

The  course  uses  a variety  of  tech- 
niques to  get  that  message  across,  in- 
cluding role-playing  scenarios  and  open 
discussions.  The  concept  of  human 
dignity  is  explored  through  historical 
and  organizational  examples,  as  well  as 
insights  provided  by  the  participants 
themselves.  Participants  are  urged  to 
Continued  on  Page  16 


are  facts  about  the  Police  Department 
such  as  the  number  of  calls  for  service 
it  receives  each  year  (75,000),  the 
number  of  arrests  made  by  officers 
(3,500),  the  number  of  traffic  sum- 
monses issued  (8,000)  and  the  number 
of  criminal  reports  filed  (30,000). 

Ways  to  commend  department 
employees  are  outlined  on  the  back  of 
the  brochure,  which  instructs  citizens 
to  either  speak  with  the  employee's 
supervisor  and  “verbally  communicate 
your  praise"  or  write  a letter  addressed 
to  Police  Chief  Michael  J.  Chitwood. 
The  commendations  are  recoded  in  the 
employee's  personnel  file  and  are  noted 
in  the  agency's  daily  bulletin.  “Mini- 
mally, the  employee  is  made  aware  of 
your  kindness  and  appreciation,"  the 
brochure  says. 

In  a few  cases,  Gauvin  told  LEN, 
citizens  who  sought  to  file  complaints 
also  ended  up  commending  other  offi- 
cers once  they  read  the  brochure. 


Commending  cops  or 
complaining,  Portland 
residents  can  sound  off 


During  a role-playing  exercise,  Dominican  police  officials  report  to  their  "Chief"  — trainer  Julio  E. 
Hernandez-Miyares  of  Kingsborough  Community  College  in  New  York  — on  initiatives  for  improving 
their  commands  from  a human  dignity  perspective. 
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Not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves: 


Corruption  risk  traced  to  personality  traits 


High  risk  seen  in  undercover  agents  with 
poor  impulse  control  or  a thrill-seeking  bent 


A Canadian  psychologist  who  has 
spent  more  than  a decade  studying  the 
personality  traits  that  put  undercover 
narcotics  officers  at  risk  for  corruption 
says  that  those  with  a disciplined  self- 
image  were  at  less  risk  than  others  who 
exhibit  poor  impulse  control  or  a desire 
to  seek  thrills  and  adventure. 

Identifying  that  trait  during  the 
process  of  selecting  potential  under- 
cover off1  ers,  as  well  as  measuring  an 
agent's  ability  to  receive  and  follow 
directions  and  accept  criticism  in  class- 
room and  ileld  training  exercises,  may 
help  agencies  weed  out  officers  at  risk 
for  drug  corruption,  suggests  Michel 
Girodo.  a professor  of  psychology  at 
the  University  of  Ottawa. 

Girodo  has  been  studying  personal- 
ity traits  of  officers  at  risk  for  corrup- 
tion since  1981,  when  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Mounted  Police  asked  him  to  do  a 
study  of  undercover  operatives  He  also 
assisted  in  the  development  and  selec- 
tion of  training  programs  for  under- 
cover agents  and  supervisors  for  the 
RCMP.  and  has  done  similar  work  for 
the  Montreal  and  Toronto  police  de- 
partments. the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
and  the  Criminal  Intelligence  Service 
of  Ontario,  a task  force  of  undercover 
agents  from  33  police  agencies  who 
cany  out  short-term  intelligence-gath- 
ering assignments. 

In  a recent  study  of  27 1 undercover 
agents  from  an  unidentified  U.S.  police 
agency,  Girodo  found  that  those  who 
are  fast-talking,  outgoing,  daring  and 
motivated  by  adventure  and  excitement 
may  have  problems  with  impulse  con- 


trol, which  could  put  them  at  risk  for 
becoming  involved  in  corruptive  be- 
havior. A disciplined  self-image  was  a 
reliable  predictor  of  whether  an  agent 
could  control  impulsive  behavior  that 
could  lead  to  corruption. 

Girodo.  who  in  June  will  begin  a 
one-year  stint  as  a visiting  professor  at 
the  FBI  Academy  in  Quantico,  Va., 
presented  his  findings  at  a recent  con- 
ference of  the  American  Psychological 
Association  and  the  National  Institute 
of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  in 
Washington. 

Assessing  the  risks  for  corruption 
involves  not  only  personality  traits,  but 
also  the  nature  of  assignments  given  to 
undercover  officers  and  how  well  they 
worked  with  supervisors,  said  Girodo. 

“It's  not  the  personality  traits  them- 
selves that  will  cause  corruption," 
Girodo  said  in  a recent  interview  with 
LEN.  “It’s  a certain  combination  of 
personality  traits  in  individuals  when 
they're  given  the  opportunity  to  work 
in  the  field  in  unsupervised,  open  set- 
tings where  they  can  orchestrate  and 
create  their  own  investigations." 

Such  individuals  are  outgoing, 
imaginative  and  creative,  fast-talking 
people  — traits  that  Girodo  concedes 
are  often  seen  as  contributing  to  the 
ability  of  an  undercover  agent  to  suc- 
cessfully carry  out  assignments.  “Un- 


fortunately, when  they  look  for  those 
things,  they  may  inadvertently  attract  a 
constellation  of  characteristics  which, 
when  brought  together  in  the  person 
and  out  in  the  field,  also  predict  corrup- 
tion problems,  rule,  disciplinary  or 
supervisory  problems,"  said  Girodo. 

These  persons  also  test  high  in  the 
“Thrill  and  Adventure-Seeking”  com- 
ponent of  a test  known  as  the  Zucker- 
man  Sensation-Seeking  Scales,  which 
measures  a person's  need  for  stimula- 
tion and  the  actions  they  pursue  to  sat- 
isfy those  needs.  Those  who  score  high 
on  the  TAS  scale  also  have  a tendency 
to  exhibit  impulsive  behavior. 

“Many  agencies  like  that  feature  of 
thrill  and  adventure-seeking,  in  part 
because  you  have  individuals  who  can 
take  risks  that  are  necessary,  who  are 
more  adventuresome  and  who  aren’t  so 
easily  afraid  of  principles  or  targets, 
which  is  precisely  what  they  need  to  do 
sometimes,"  noted  Girodo.  “Poor  im- 
puse  control  among  individuals  who 
are  extroverted  and  who  have  a high 
need  for  thrill  and  adventure  — those 
are  the  kinds  of  individuals  who  are 
going  to  pose  a risk  in  an  unsupervised, 
open  field  setting." 

Another  personality  feature  — 
neuroticism  — can  aggravate  the  prob- 
lem, according  to  Girodo.  People  with 
this  trait  are  emotionally  involved  in 


their  work,  "emotionally  charged 
mercurial,"  he  said.  “They  react  strongly 
to  interpersonal  situations,  rather  than 
being  cool,  sedated  and  emotionally 
stable."  About  half  of  the  officers  stud- 
ied were  high  on  the  neuroticism  scale, 
he  added 

People  who  score  high  on  the  Q3 
scale  measured  by  the  Sixteen  Person- 
ality Factor  Questionnaire  are  inter- 
nally guided,  perfectionistic,  socially 
precise  and  exhibit  conduct  that  fol- 
lows the  strictures  of  their  own  self- 
image.  Those  with  this  trait  — termed 
disciplined  self-image  — are  least  at 
risk  for  corruption,  Girodo  believes. 

“That  one  test  alone  is  capable  of 
predicting  who  is  in  a position  to  have 
a tendency  to  keep  their  nose  clean  and 
not  to  follow  a sense  of  internal  guide- 
lines and  rules,"  he  said.  “It  means  that 
you  really  can  pick  people  who  are 
outgoing,  sociable,  extroverted,  fast 
talkers  and  maybe  a little  impulsive  at 
times  — provided  they  also  have  this 
additional  component  of  a disciplined 
self-image,  which  seems  to  override, 
surmount  or  negate  the  findings  about 
individuals  who  don’t  have  a disci- 
plined self-image." 

Individuals  possessing  this  trait  are 
also  better  at  accepting  feedback  and 
following  instructions. 

Many  police  agencies,  citing  legal 
or  political  concerns,  do  not  rely  heav- 
ily on  psychological  tests  to  select  and 
assign  undercover  agents,  said  Girodo, 
but  they  can  use  other  means  to  find 
undercover  operatives.  “They  can  pro- 
vide on-the-job  training  for  individu- 


als. and  on  the  basis  of  monitoring  their 
conduct,  arrive  at  pretty  much  the  same 
conclusions  that  one  would  arrive  at  on 
the  basis  of  a test,"  he  said. 

For  example,  supervisors  can  moni- 
tor behavior  in  the  field  and  if  the  under- 
cover operative  repeatedly  engages  in 
the  same  type  of  inconsistent  behavior 
that  would  be  suggested  in  the  Q3  scale, 
"then  you  ’ ve  got  a firsthand  measure  of 
something  that's  undesirable,"  said 
Girodo. 

Girodo’s  findings  played  a role  in 
the  development  of  a psychological 
skills  training  model  adopted  by  the 
RCMP  and  other  agencies.  The  train- 
ing, which  attempts  to  identify  useful 
undercover  operatives  who  will  pres- 
ent a low  risk  for  corruption  or  mental 
health  problems,  uses  interviews,  psy- 
chometric tests,  classroom  role-play- 
ing scenarios  and  field  exercises  in 
which  buy-and-busts  are  performed 
under  supervision.  The  agents  are  as- 
sessed over  a two-  or  three-week  period 
“on  their  ability  to  function  adequately 
under  supervision,  take  direction,  re- 
spond to  criticism,  and  to  be  motivated 
and  rule-governed  in  their  conduct," 
Girodo  said. 

In  this  training  program,  the  opera- 
tives and  their  supervisors  are  trained 
together,  giving  them  the  opportunity 
to  work  in  the  field  so  that  both  are 
exposed  to  "receiving  direction,  taking 
direction  and  giving  direction,"  said 
Girodo.  Such  training  can  forge  a close 
relationship  between  the  two,  which 
can  further  help  safeguard  the  integrity 
of  the  investigation,  he  added. 


Can  You  Manage 
Aggressive 
Behavior? 

The  Management  of  Aggressive  Behavior 
will  be  required  of  you  at  one  time  or  another 
if  you  work  in  the  human  services  industry. 

Management  of  Aggressive  Behavior  was  written 
by  Roland  Ouellette,  a retired  lieutenant  with  the  CT 
State  Police  and  an  expert  on  how  to  manage  aggressive 
and  violent  behavior. 

\ Professional  Survival 

Rement\  . 

Viewing! 


#9205 
Video  $29.95 


Law  Enforcement  Ethics  is,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  one  of  the  most  important  issues  in  law  enforce- 
ment. More  than  ever,  law  enforcement  profes- 
sionals must  adhere  to  ethical  standards. 
Containing  live  footage  and  interviews,  this  profes- 
sionally  produced,  28-minute  video  emphasizes  the 
Rvalue  of  ethics  for  today's  law  enforcement  professional. 
Law  Enforcement  Ethics  features  Neal  Trautman,  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enf- 


orcement Ethics.  Mr.  Trautman  addresses  many  of  the  ethical  concerns  that 
are  faced  by  law  enforcement  officers  throughout  their  careers. 


PERFORMANCE  DIMENSIONS  PUBLISHING 


P.  O.  Box  502  • Powers  Lake,  WI  • 53159-0502 
Phone  (414)  279-3850  • FAX  (414)  279-5758 


Survive  the  Rigors 
of  Supervision! 


Supervisory  Survival  is  not  your  typical  bookj 
on  law  enforcement  supervision.  This  book 
provides  you  with  a unique  perspective  on 
how  to  survive  the  rigors  of  supervision. 


Over  twenty  of  the  nations  most  well  known  1 
and  respected  law  enforcement  professionals  submitted" 
appropriate  chapters.  Each  chapter  provides  relevant 
insight  rather  than  just  a theorhetical  approach. 


#9303 

Book  $17.95 


Do  You  have  a 

Total  Survival 

Plan? 

Total  Survival  is  one  of  the  most  unique 
books  ever  written  about  the  important  topic 
of  officer  survival.  It  is  not  meant  to  compete 
with,  or  to  replace,  any  other  books  dealing 

with  officer  survival.  It  is  meant  to  be  a part  

of  each  law  enforcement  officer’s  survival  libra^! 

The  pages  of  Total  Survival  reads  like  a “Who’s  Who’ 

in  law  enforcement  survival  training  and  writing.  Over 

45  authors  contributed  to  this  comprehensive  survival  resource. 


#9301 

Book  $24.95 


WHY  WAIT?  We  accept 
MasterCard  and  Visa.  Call  your 
order  in  to  us  RIGHT  NOW! 
Call  Toll  Free  at  1-800-877-7413 
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A taste  of  the  Big  Apple: 


the  USA's  largest  "community" 


Policing 

On  July  1,  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  is  scheduled  to  sign  up 
2,000  recruits  - more  police  officers 
than  are  in  all  but  a handful  of  the 


BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 


nation’s  police  agencies.  And  if  Com- 
missioner Raymond  W.  Kelly’s  expec- 
tations are  met,  the  recruits  will  more 
closely  match  the  city’s  ethnic  mix  than 
the  NYPD  does  today. 

In  a city  with  a black  population  of 
28.7  percent  and  Hispamcs  numbering 
25  percent,  the  Police  Department  is 
only  1 1 4 percent  black  and  13.6  per- 
cent Hispanic.  “Not  only  is  it  the  right 
thing  to  do  to  attempt  to  make  our 
department  more  reflective  of  the 
community  we  serve,  it’s  the  smart 
thing  to  do,"  Kelly  told  the  directors  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation at  the  organization's  annual  meet- 
ing in  April. 

An  exam  for  police  recruits  had 
been  scheduled  for  last  January  but 
Kelly  got  it  postponed  in  hopes  of  aiding 
minority  applicants  to  the  pool.  When 
the  first  filing  deadline  closed  in  Octo- 
ber, the  total  number  of  applicants  was 
19,000  - 18  percent  black  and  23  per- 
cent Hispanic.  Kelly  launched  an  ag- 
gressive recruiting  drive  by  raising  the 
number  of  on-the-street  recruiters  from 
15  to  90  and  producing  the  depart- 
ment’s first-ever  recruiting  video  for 
use  by  community  groups.  The  video 
targeted  minority  youth  as  potential 
police  officers,  showing  a much  larger 


Commissioner  Raymond  Kelly 

Steering  a battleship 


proportion  of  minority  officers  in  ac- 
tion than  reality  would  dictate.  In  addi- 
tion, Kelly  visited  black  churches  to  do 
missionary  work  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
partment. 

The  results  of  the  campaign  have 
been  excellent,  Kelly  said.  He  reported 
that  there  are  now  45,000  applicants  for 
the  June  26  exam  — about  25  percent  of 
them  black  and  25  percent  Hispanic. 
“It’s  much  more  representative  of  the 
population,  and  I’m  very  happy  with 
the  results,"  Kelly  said. 

But  increasing  the  number  of  appli- 
cants is  only  one  step  on  the  road  to  a 
more  representative  police  department. 
Another  is  the  long,  convoluted  and, 
some  say,  discriminatory  selection 
process  for  recruits.  The  department’s 


Hispanic  Society  and  its  Grand  Council 
of  Guardians,  an  organization  of  black 
officers,  have  both  charged  bias  in  the 
testing  procedures,  particularly  the 
psychological  test.  Typically  the  test  is 
conducted  by  a white  psychologist  who 
may  have  little  knowledge  of  minority 
cultures  and  therefore  may  judge  appli- 
cants unfairly 

Kelly  told  the  LEAF  directors  that  a 
consulting  firm  is  studying  the  hiring 
process  “to  make  it  more  user-friendly 
and  to  help  us  take  out  any  discrimina- 
tory practices  if  they  exist."  Also  the 
consultants  will  recommend  ways  to 
make  the  selection  process  faster  and 
less  involved. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment is  able  to  increase  its  ranks  con- 
siderably - while  most  other  city  police 
departments  are  treading  water  - be- 
cause of  Mayor  David  N Dinkins’s 
“Safe  Streets,  Safe  City"  campaign, 
which  began  in  1990.  As  a prime  com- 
ponent of  that  campaign,  the  Police 
Department  is  scheduled  to  grow  from 
24,500  sworn  officers  to  31,350  by 
19%.  Thus  far,  Kelly  said,  the  sworn 
ranks  are  up  about  12  percent,  to  28,600. 
Many  more  officers  are  on  the  street, 
too;  while  the  total  force  was  going  up 
by  12  percent,  the  number  on  street 
patrol  was  up  by  19  percent.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Kelly's  predecessor,  Lee 
P.  Brown,  the  NYPD  began  moving 
toward  a community  policing  mode.  It 
had  actually  started  a bit  earlier,  under 
Benjamin  Ward,  who  instituted  a pilot 
effort  called  the  Community  Patrol 
Officer  Program,  or  C-POP.  Brown  was 
a major  proponent  of  community  polic- 


ing, and  Commissioner  Kelly  pointed 
out  that  he  came  along  at  exactly  the 
right  time  because  Mayor  Dinkins  was 
committed  to  making  New  York  safer 
and  Brown  believed  the  answer  to  be 
community  policing.  “So  we  got  the 
resources  to  embark  on  community 
policing,"  Kelly  said. 

“I  submit  that  while  community 
policing  still  has  a long  way  to  go  in  our 
department,  it’s  working,  and  working 
well,  in  all  75  police  precincts."  the 
Commissioner  said.  Each  precinct  has 
a management  team  made  up  of  com- 
munity leaders  and  the  supervisors  of 
the  precinct  force.  The  team  meets 
monthly  to  consider  problems  in  the 
neighborhoods  and  set  priorities  for 
dealing  with  them. 

“This  is  unique  in  policing,"  Kelly 
opined.  “It  doesn't  happen  anywhere 
else  as  far  as  I know.  The  management 
of  the  department  - and  certainly  myself 
- are  enthusiastic  and  we’re  encour- 
aged by  community  policing." 

All  is  not  wine  and  roses,  however 
In  February,  Assistant  Chief  Aaron  H. 


Just  days  before  the  start  of  a sched- 
uled trial,  a settlement  was  reached  this 
month  in  a Federal  lawsuit  filed  by  48 
white  Dallas  police  officers,  who 
claimed  they  were  passed  over  for 
promotion  in  favor  of  black  and  Latino 
candidates  as  part  of  an  unlawful  quota 
system. 

The  lawsuit  — which  combined  five 
suits  filed  between  1988  and  1990  by 
both  male  and  female  white  officers 
vying  for  the  ranks  of  sergeant,  lieuten- 
ant and  captain  — challenged  an  af- 
firmative action  plan  adopted  by  the 
Dallas  Police  Department  in  February 
1988,  and  named  several  current  and 
former  police  and  city  officials  as  de- 
fendants. [See  LEN,  March  31,  1990.) 

A settlement  between  counsel  was 
reached  in  mediation  April  1 1,  just  three 
days  before  a trial  was  to  begin  in  U.S. 
District  Court.  The  settlement  calls  for 
some  of  the  plaintiffs  to  receive  promo- 
tions. along  with  seniority  and  back 
pay.  Other  plaintiffs  are  to  receive  cash 
damage  awards  and  payment  of  attor- 
neys’ fee,  according  to  Joseph  E.  Scuro 
Jr.,  the  lead  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs.  In 
addition,  the  Police  Department  must 
make  administrative  changes  in  its 
promotional  policies,  he  added. 

“Considering  the  fact  that  the  law- 
suits have  been  pending  for  so  long,  I 
think  (the  settlement]  helps  to  put  a bit 
of  a finality  to  a siutation  that’s  been 
lingering  for  almost  five  years,"  Scuro 
told  LEN. 

At  issue  was  the  department's  pol- 
icy of  “skip"  or  “out-of-sequence" 
promotions,  in  which  higher-ranking 
white  candidates  on  promotional  lists 
were  passed  over  in  favor  of  lower- 
ranking  black  or  Latino  officers. 

Specifically,  the  settlement  calls  for 
the  promotion  of  two  lieutenants  to 
captain,  a rank  that  the  department  has 
si  nee  phased  out . “As  part  of  this  agree- 
ment, no  individuals  who  were  pro- 
moted pursuant  to  this  settlement  or  are 
part  of  the  agreement  will  have  their 
rank  phased  out  or  eliminated,"  Scuro 
said. 

Two  sergeants  were  promoted  to 


Rosenthal  reported  to  the  Commissioner 
that  training  in  identifying  and  solving 
neighborhood  problems  - the  heart  of 
community  policing  - has  so  far  been 
inadequate  And,  Kelly  told  LEAF,  not 
all  officers  are  aboard  the  community 
policing  bandwagon  The  3,000  beat 
officers  who  are  now  fully  engaged  in 
community  policing  and  the  others  who 
respond  to  9 1 1 calls  are  sometimes  at 

loggerheads  “There ’ s a certai  n amount 

of  tension  there,"  said  Kelly,  “but  we're 
working  to  alleviate  it." 

As  he  pointed  out,  the  NYPD  is  like 
a huge  battleship  that  requires  a lot  of 
time  and  space  to  turn  around.  But  it’s 
moving. 


(Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court.  Nanuet.  NY  10954- 
3845.  Seymour  F Malkin,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article. ) 


lieutenants,  while  seven  officers  and  a 
corporal  were  promoted  to  sergeant 
Most  of  those  promoted  under  the  agree- 
ment won  backdated  seniority  dates 
and  back  pay  They  and  other  plaintiffs 
— those  not  promoted  under  the  agree- 
ment or  who  were  promoted  in  the 
years  since  the  lawsuits  were  filed  — 
also  received  cash  settlements  ranging 
from  $1,000  to  $45,000.  The  city  also 
agreed  to  pay  nearly  $350,000  in  attor- 
neys' fees,  Scuro  said. 

The  settlement  also  calls  for  the  the 
city  and  the  Police  Department  to  adopt 
what  is  termed  “a  standard  error  of 
measurement"  as  part  of  a revised  af- 
firmative action  plan  to  be  implemented 
later  this  year,  said  Scuro.  “That  limits 
how  far  down  you  can  skip  promote  to 
meet  an  affirmative  action  goal,"  he 
said. 

The  Police  Department  has  agreed 
to  seven  administrative  changes  that 
will  spell  out  the  criteria  for  promoting 
out  of  sequence,  defines  a “promo- 
tional profile"  used  in  weighing  candi- 
dates, and  provides  an  oral  interview 
for  candidates  passed  over  in  an  out-of- 
sequence promotion,  Scuro  said. 

Police  spokesman  Ed  Spencer  told 
LEN  he  could  not  comment  on  details 
of  the  administrative  changes  until  all 
of  the  plaintiffs  had  signed  off  on  the 
settlement,  which  the  City  Council 
approved  April  14. 

The  Dallas  Police  Association, 
which  had  long  opposed  the  depart- 
ment’s promotional  policies,  backed 
the  plaintiffs  in  the  lawsuit.  DPA  presi- 
dent Monica  Smith  lauded  the  settle- 
ment, particularly  the  provisions  which 
require  the  department  to  devise  writ- 
ten standards,  which  she  said  will 
“protect  all  officers  involved  in  the 
promotional  process." 

“It  is  unfortunate  that  it  cost  the 
citizens  so  much  to  settle  this  issue 
because  of  the  city’s  refusal  to  listen  to 
logic  when  we  first  filed  these  [law- 
suits) back  in  1988-89,"  she  told  LEN. 
“Politics  once  again  ruled  the  process, 
but  thankfully  we  were  able  to  work  out 
a fair  and  equitable  settlement." 


No  speed  limit  in  California,  as 
methamphetamine  output  surges 


California  law  enforcement  officials 
have  noted  an  alarming  surge  in  the 
production  of  methamphetamine,  and 
they  fear  the  drug’s  mcreasedavailabil- 
ity  wi  U cause  an  explosion  in  its  already 
burgeoning  popularity 

Authorities  say  California-based 
“cookers,"  or  manufacturers  of  metham- 
phetamine, are  smuggling  chemicals 
through  Mexico  that  are  used  to  pro- 
duce the  drug.  Narcotics  agents  are 
discovering  an  increasing  number  of 
suburban  labs,  and  they  fear  the  facili- 
ties pose  threats  to  those  who  live 
nearby,  either  from  explosions  fueled 
by  the  hazardous  chemicals  or  through 
exposure  to  dangerous  byproducts  of 
the  manufacturing  process.  [See  LEN, 
Dec  15,  1988.) 

Methamphetamine 's  rising  popular- 
ity in  California  contrasts  with  a na- 
tional decline  in  the  use  and  production 
of  the  drug.  California  authorities  say 
new  users  include  young  people  attend- 
ing all-night  dance  parties,  along  with 
the  unemployed  and  a growing  number 
of  upscale  professionals. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  re- 
ported last  month  that  the  mostly  afflu- 
ent, suburban  Contra  Costa  County  is 
the  center  of  the  current  boom  in  meth- 
amphetamine production  and  abuse. 
Since  1991,  drug  agents  have  seized 
meth  labs  located  across  the  street  from 
a Danville  church,  in  a trailer  buried 
near  the  Concord  Police  Academy,  in 
quiet  neighborhoods  in  Martinez,  and 
on  houseboats  moored  on  the  San 
Joaquin-Sacramento  River  Delta. 

Methamphetamine-related  arrests 


have  risen  in  the  past  two  years,  accord- 
ing to  Ron  Luna,  a commander  of  the 
county’s  narcotics  task  force.  In  1991, 
72  people  in  eastern  Contra  Costa 
County  were  arrested  on  charges  of 
manufacturing  or  wholesaling  the  drug. 
That  number  rose  to  1 14  last  year,  he 
said. 

Seizures  of  chemicals  used  to  pro- 
duce the  drug  have  also  risen  dramati- 
cally. Luna  said  39,000  grams  of  chemi- 
cals were  seized  in  1991  compared  to 
442,000  grams  last  year. 

Throughout  California,  lab  seizures 
by  state  drug  agents  have  risen  in  the 
past  decade,  from  70  labs  in  1982  to 
457  labs  seized  last  year.  The  actual 
total  is  believed  to  be  much  higher 
because  statistics  from  Federal  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  figures. 

Drug  enforcement  and  treatment 
officials  say  use  is  up,  partly  because  of 
the  recession,  which  has  left  drug  buy- 
ers with  less  money  to  purchase  more 
popular,  more  expensive  drugs  such  as 
cocaine  and  Ecstasy.  “It’s  a poor  man’s 
cocaine,"  said  Maurice  E.  Brown,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration’s  San  Francisco  field 
office. 

Bill  Massey,  the  director  of  a drug 
treatment  program  at  Mount  Diablo 
Hospital  in  Concord,  said  the  number 
of  methamphetamine  users  participat- 
ing in  his  programjumped  25  percent  in 
the  past  year.  “A  lot  of  people  would 
prefer  cocaine  as  a drug,  but  they  switch 
to  methamphetamine  because  it's  less 
expensive." 


Production  is  up  in  California,  au- 
thorities say,  because  the  ingredients 
are  easily  obtainable  and  the  product 
extremely  profitable.  An  average  lab 
produces  about  four  pounds  of  pure 
methamphetamine,  which  is  cut  by 
middlemen  and  sellers  to  about  25- 
percent  purity.  The  wholesale  value  is 
about  $10,000  a pound  and  the  street 
price  is  about  $80-120  a gram,  accord- 
ing to  Luna. 

Once  largely  controlled  by  Mexi- 
cans and  outlaw  motorcycle  gangs, 
methamphetamine  production  is  in- 
creasingly being  carried  out  by  indi- 
viduals lured  by  the  drug's  potenual  for 
big  profits.  Brown  of  the  DEA  told  The 
Chronicle  that  most  of  the  chemicals 
used  to  produce  the  drug  can  be  legally 
purchased.  But  because  of  a crackdown 
during  the  1980’s  by  authorities  in  San 
Diego,  San  Bemadino  and  Riverside 
counties,  methamphetamine  cookers 
moved  their  operations  to  Northern 
California,  where  the  precursor  chemi- 
cals appear  to  be  even  more  readily 
available.  Many  of  the  labs  are  set  up  in 
trailers,  recreational  vehicles  and  other 
mobile  facilities  so  they  can  easily  be 
whisked  away  from  the  prying  eyes  of 
authorities. 

“It’s  like  an  amoeba — you  squeeze 
it  in  one  area  and  it  grows  in  another," 
said  Michael  Calvert,  a supervising 
agent  for  the  state's  Bureau  of  Narcot- 
ics Enforcement  in  San  Francisco.  “It’s 
difficult  to  get  a handle  on  how  many 
labs  are  out  there  because  they're  so 
mobile.  We  can’t  see  them,  so  we  don't 
know." 


Don't  bang  that  gavel! 
Dallas  reverse-bias 
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Home  is  where  the  work  is, 


Resident  officers  show  community  spirit 


As  a community  police  officer  in 
Elgin,  HI.,  Cecil  Smith  carries  out  such 
familiar  duties  as  meeting  regularly  with 
residents  to  hear  their  concerns,  work- 
ing with  them  to  tackle  neighborhood 
problems  and  prevent  crime,  organiz- 
ing activities  for  local  youths  to  keep 
them  away  from  gangs  and  drugs,  and 
keeping  his  eyes  peeled  for  undesir- 
ables and  outsiders  whose  presence 
could  destabilize  the  community  he 
patrols. 

Despite  the  similarity  of  Smith's 
duties  to  those  performed  by  an  in- 
creasing number  of  community  police 
officers  nationwide,  however,  there  is 
one  major  difference:  He  lives  in  the 
neighborhood  he  polices  as  a member 
of  the  Elgin  Police  Department's  Resi- 
dent Officer  Program,  which  puts  a 
different  kind  ofemphasis  on  the  “com- 
munity" in  community -oriented  polic- 
ing. 

The  program,  which  began  in  Elgin 
in  1991,  has  been  replicated  by  at  least 
two  other  police  agencies  — in  Colum- 
bia, S.C.,  and  Alexandria,  Va.  — while 
another,  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  is  in  the 
start-up  phase 

Police  officials  interviewed  by  LEN 
credit  the  effort  with  bringing  the  po- 
lice and  their  constituents  closer  to- 
gether, resulting  in  greater  cooperation 
in  solving  and  preventing  crime  and  a 
renewal  of  trust  between  residents  and 
police.  It  has  become  such  an  invalu- 
able part  of  the  Elgin  Police  Depart- 
ment that  Police  Chief  Charles  Gruber 
says,  “I  couldn't  do  away  with  it  if  I 
wanted  to." 

Apartment  or  Mansion 

Three  Elgin  officers  — Smith,  Ter- 
rance Allen  and  Bill  Wolf  — currently 
participate  in  the  program,  which 
Gruber  said  will  soon  add  two  more 
officers.  Participants  volunteer  to  be- 
come resident  officers,  and  are  then 


placed  in  homes  in  various  neighbor- 
hoods around  the  city  of  77,000,  lo- 
cated 35  miles  northwest  of  Chicago 
The  city  picks  up  the  tab  for  the  offi- 
cers’ rent. 

In  return,  the  officers  agree  to  focus 
their  enforcement  and  community  serv- 
ice efforts  on  the  neighborhood  in  which 
they  live.  One  officer  currently  lives  in 
a $200,000  mansion  in  the  city's  his- 
toric district,  which  has  been  undergo- 
ing gentrification  but  was  still  plagued 
by  street-level  gang  and  drug  activity, 
said  Gruber. 

Another  officer  lives  in  an  apart- 
ment building  that  was  once  a gathering 
place  for  drug  addicts.  “He  lives  in  the 
apartment  that  was  the  old  shooting 
gallery."  said  Gruber  “One  of  the  things 
we  wanted  to  do  with  [the  program]  is 
to  visually  say  to  the  neighborhood. 
'This  is  change.'" 

Soon  after  the  officer  moved  into 
his  rehabilitated  apartment,  nearby  drug 
houses  began  to  close  down,  and  his 
neighbors  began  to  spruce  up  their  own 
properties.  That's  one  of  the  program's 
chief  objectives  — to  reverse  patterns 
of  decline  in  formerly  decaying  neigh- 
borhoods, said  Gruber 

One  at  a Time 

“When  we  started  up  the  program, 
we  tried  to  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint 
that  neighborhoods  fail  one  house  at  a 
time,”  he  said.  “And  if  they  fail  one 
house  at  a time,  they  can  be  rehabili- 
tated one  house  at  a time.  We  thought 
that  the  introduction  into  the  neighbor- 
hood of  police  officers  with  character 
and  values  would  begin  to  produce 
positive  results." 

Officer  Smith  resides  at  The  Mill,  a 
subsidized,  ethnically  mixed  housing 
project  on  the  city’s  southwest  side  that 
is  home  to  2,500  residents.  Because  its 
location  isolated  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
city.  The  Mill  was  a favorite  haunt  of 


Leadership  and  Supervision  Skills 

Quwnoo  Results  Oriented  Seminar 
for  First  Line  Supervisors 

Management  Training 
for  Law  Enforcement 

June  17-18, 1993 

Registration  Fee:  $295 
10%  discount  if  paid  by  June  1,  1993. 

Days  Inn  Hotel  Potomac  Mills, 
Woodbridge,  Virginia.  Conveniently 
located  off  1-95  18  miles  south  of 
Washington,  DC. 

3 ways  to  enroll: 

Call  us  toll-free  at  1-800-992-1256 

FAX  student  name(s)  & agency  address  to 
703-221-3836 

Mall  same  info  to:  Quantico  Group  Associates,  Inc. 

3904  Lansing  Court 
Dumfries,  VA  22026-2460 

Registration  must  be  made  by  June  1, 1993. 

Fee  includes  tuition,  individual  Coursebook,  certificate, 
and  two  refreshment  breaks  each  day. 

Overnight  lodging  not  included.  Days  Inn  will  provide  government  rate 
for  students  at  $52/night  double  occupancy. 
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drug  dealers,  prostitutes  and  other 
lawbreakers.  “It  used  to  be  a two-  or 
three-car  area,"  Smith  recalled  in  an 
interview  with  LEN.  “If  you  came  out 
here  to  respond  to  a call,  you  had  to 
fight  your  way  in  here  and  fight  your 
way  out." 

Before  Smith  moved  into  The  Mill, 
the  Police  Department  opened  a substa- 
tion at  the  development,  which  was 
staffed  24  hours  a day  in  an  effort  to 
gain  a foothold  in  the  community.  But 
the  officer  said  that  since  he  began  to 
live  and  work  in  The  Mill  a year  ago, 
the  area  has  taken  “a  360-degree  turn" 
for  the  better.  Residents  are  no  longer 
afraid  to  report  crime  or  drug  activity, 
and  children  can  once  again  be  seen 
playing  on  the  development 's  grounds. 

“People  have  taken  back  the  area," 
he  said,  adding  that  those  who  might 
engage  in  criminal  activity  are  now 
aware  there’s  “an  80-  to  90-percent 
chance  they’re  going  to  get  get  caught." 

On  Their  Own 

Like  the  other  resident  officers. 
Smith  sets  his  own  schedule  and  is 
pretty  much  left  to  his  own  devices 
insofar  as  determining  how  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  community.  That 
flexibility  is  crucial  for  the  program's 
success,  Gniber  noted. 

“They  don’t  get  assignments  from 
headquarters  and  they  don't  have  spe- 
cific hours  to  work,"  the  Chief  pointed 
out.  “They  don’t  even  come  to  the  po- 
lice station.  The  idea  is  that  they  work 
with  their  neighbors  to  determine  what 
problems  they  need  to  work  on.  But  the 
Police  Department  will  lend  support  to 
the  ideas  they  may  come  up  with  to  deal 
with  the  problem." 

Smith  acts  as  a liaison  between  resi- 
dents and  city  agencies  and  is  the  pri- 
mary police  responder  to  calls  and 
complaints  originating  in  the  housing 
development.  He  holds  monthly  meet- 
ings with  tenants,  organizes  tennis  les- 
sons and  camping  trips  for  kids,  and 
counsels  troubled  married  couples.  He 
has  persuaded  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl 
Scouts  to  set  up  troops  in  The  Mill  and 
has  also  persuaded  local  businesses  to 
hire  Mill  residents.  He  is  currently 
organizing  a party  so  that  residents  can 
get  to  know  one  another. 

“Is  that  necessary  police  work?  No, 
but  in  community  policing,  we  think  it 
is,"  Gruber  said  of  the  “non-traditional" 
tactics  used  by  resident  officers. 


Popular  Fellows 

Residents  say  Smith’s  presence  — 
and  his  enthusiasm  for  his  work  and  his 
constituents  — has  made  him  a very 
popular  fellow  around  The  Mill.  “Eve- 
rybody really  likes  him,”  said  Kim- 
berly Lambert,  a 23-year-old  single 
mother  with  a four-year-old  son,  who 
has  lived  in  the  development  for  three 
years.  “He  listens  and  you  can  pretty 
much  talk  to  him  about  anything.  He’s 
always  around,  and  you  can  always  get 
in  touch  with  him.  He’s  always  avail- 
able." 

Officer  Terrance  Allen  currently 
lives  with  his  family  in  the  Elgin  His- 
toric District,  not  far  from  the  Illinois 
Court  subsidized  housing  unit  he  first 
patrolled  at  the  onset  of  the  program.  A 
current  nuisance  he  is  dealing  with 
involves  vehicles  equipped  with  mind- 
blasting stereo  systems.  To  confront 
the  problem,  Allen  organized  a group 
of  residents  equipped  with  one-way 
radios  to  report  offenders.  Allen  then 
tracks  down  the  vehicle  and  issues  its 
driver  a traffic  citation. 

“Being  in  the  Resident  Officer  Pro- 
gram offers  my  neighbors  a primary 
police  officer,  an  officer  they  get  to 
know  as  a neighbor,  one  who  is  always 
around  and  who  they  can  call  anytime, 
no  matter  what  the  question  or  problem 
is.  Anything  that  concerns  my  neigh- 
bors concerns  me,  and  we  work  to- 
gether on  the  problems  within  the 
community,"  Allen  told  LEN. 

Average  Two-Year  Hitch 

Gruber  said  officers  can  stay  in  the 
program  as  long  as  they  wish  to,  but  a 
two-year  assignment  is  the  average. 
“There’s  no  way  you  can  ask  an  officer 
to  commit  to  this  kind  of  program,”  he 
said.  “The  officers  need  a break  unless 
they  have  unusual  circumstances.  These 
are  not  soft  touches;  they’re  dangerous 
neighborhoods.” 

But  in  Columbia,  resident  officers 
are  expected  to  remain  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods. There,  officers  receive  low-inter- 
est loans  to  purchase  completely  reha- 
bilitated homes  in  low-income  areas  of 
the  city.  The  Police  Homeowner  Loan 
Program  is  part  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment’s community  policing  effort,  and 
has  contributed  to  a 15- percent  decrease 
in  overall  crime  in  the  city,  according  to 
Richard  J.  Semon,  the  director  of  the 
city’s  Community  Development  De- 
partment. 


Under  the  program,  officers  are 
encouraged  to  choose  homes  in  need  of 
at  least  $5,000  of  structural  repair.  The 
city  offers  them  a chance  to  purchase 
the  homes  for  no  money  down,  then 
allows  them  to  borrow  to  make  repairs. 
The  total  costs  of  the  purchase,  repairs 
and  closing  fees  are  rolled  into  a 20- 
year  mortgage  at  4-percent  interest. 

“Can’t  Afford  Not  To” 

Nine  officers  have  bought  homes 
through  the  program,  said  Semon,  which 
has  expanded  from  two  target  neigh- 
borhoods to  all  low-income  neighbor- 
hoods in  the  city.  The  expansion  oc- 
curred in  part  because  residents  of  two 
neighborhoods  near  the  target  areas 
demanded  that  police  officers  be  al- 
lowed to  buy  homes  in  their  communi- 
ties as  well.  The  officers  are  seen  as  a 
stabilizing  influence  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods and  as  role  models  for  kids. 

“It’s  expensive,  but  worth  it,"  Semon 
said  of  the  program.  “We’ve  sent  out 
[information]  packages  about  it  to  more 
than  100  cities.  People  say,  ‘I  don’t 
know  if  we  can  afford  it.’  We  say.  ‘We 
don’t  think  you  can  afford  not  to. ' You 
either  pay  now  or  pay  later." 

Both  Gruber  and  Semon  said  offi- 
cers initially  showed  little  enthusiasm 
for  the  idea.  “We  couldn't  get  a single 
nibble  from  the  cops  at  first,"  recalled 
Semon.  “The  first  guy  who  found  a 
house  found  one  with  the  address  911 
That  added  a gimmick  to  the  program. 
The  next  house  we  got  had  been  a 
former  crack  house  that  the  [purchas- 
ing] officer  had  actually  raided  him- 
self. It’s  just  snowballed  since  then." 

Alexandria's  resident  officer  pro- 
gram started  up  just  last  August,  when 
two  officers  moved  into  a low-income 
housing  project  besieged  by  drugs.  The 
local  housing  authority  provides  apart- 
ments and  pays  the  electnc  bills,  while 
the  Police  Department  pays  for  tele- 
phone services  and  provides  equipment 
and  a squad  car  for  the  officers'  full- 
time use.  Police  spokesman  Officer 
Mark  Bergin  said  the  program  has  re- 
ceived favorable  reviews  thus  far. 

“Any  community  would  rather  see 
the  same  face  full  time  instead  of  just  a 
bunch  of  anonymous  strangers  in  big 
grey  uniforms  and  white  cars  swooping 
in  on  crime,”  he  told  LEN.  “The  officer 
becomes  a member  of  the  community 
He's  Officer  Mike  or  Officer  Dave, 
instead  of  some  cop.” 


Coming  up  in  LEN: 

• Let  us  spray:  The  range  of  use-of-force  options  for 
police  has  a new  and  valuable  addition  to  fill  the  gap 
between  the  baton  and  the  gun.  Find  out  why  officers 
nationwide  are  raving  about  pepper-based  OC  sprays. 
LEN  brings  you  the  red-hot  details. 

• Rising  to  the  top:  An  assessment  center  specialist  tells 
how  you  can  shine  your  brightest  during  promotional 
testing.  If  you  don't  prepare  for  your  next  promotion,  it 
won't  be  because  LEN  didn't  tell  you  how. 
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Conspiracy  hunting: 


Now  cocaine,  too,  can  be  profiled  & traced 


By  Keith  Sarji 
and  Joel  Rosch 

The  prosecution  of  cocaine  conspir- 
acy cases  --  usually  among  the  most 
difficult  criminal  cases  to  prove  - can 
be  made  much  easier  if  samples  from 
several  street-level  dealers  can  be  traced 
back  to  a single  source.  This  task,  no 
small  feat  in  itself,  is  now  more  readily 
achieved,  thanks  to  a sophisticated 
technique  known  as  Chromatographic 
Impurity  Signature  Profile  Analysis 
(CISPA),  developed  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Suspects  in  cocaine  conspiracy  cases 
are  usually  linked  through  telephone 
toll  records,  hotel  receipts,  surveillance 
of  suspects,  and  co-conspirator  testi- 
mony One  of  the  nagging  problems  in 
drug  enforcement  has  been  the  lack  of 
a technique  to  match  cocaine  samples 
believed  to  have  originated  from  the 
same  source  Quite  often,  those  at  the 
top  levels  of  a cocaine  distribution  nng 
are  insulated  from  street-level  dealing 
by  several  layers  of  intermediate  buy- 
ers and  sellers  Without  proof  that  co- 


The  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment has  begun  a 90-day  pilot  lest  of  an 
automated  voice-answering  system  in 
three  precincts,  as  part  of  a project  to 
help  ease  communication  logjams  that 
police  officials  hope  will  eventually  be 
expanded  to  all  75  precincts. 

The  system,  which  was  introduced 
in  precincts  in  Brooklyn,  Queens  and 
the  Bronx  on  April  5,  will  offer  callers 
a variety  of  options  they  can  activate 
using  touch-tone  phones.  One  option 
advises  callers  to  “press  one"  if  they  are 
calling  to  report  a crime  in  progress  or 
an  emergency  Other  options  will  allow 
callers  to  connect  with  detectives,  beat 
officers,  community  affairs  officers  or 
those  in  charge  of  processing  complaints 
and  accident  reports.  For  other  police- 
related  matters,  callers  will  be  informed 
to  “press  zero  or  remain  on  the  line.” 

The  system  is  being  tested  in  pre- 
cincts with  large  Spanish-spealang 
populations,  although  it  will  give  mes- 


caine  samples  found  in  several  differ- 
ent places  all  came  from  the  same  origi- 
nal source,  it  was  very  difficult  to  prose- 
cute the  heads  of  these  rings. 

The  problem  of  cocaine  analysis 
was  made  exasperatingly  complex  by 
the  nature  of  cocaine  distribution.  Al- 
though large  amounts  of  the  drug  may 
be  imported  in  single  batches,  the  lower- 


level  dealers  almost  invariably  adulter- 
ate or  "cut"  the  cocaine  before  resale 
This  is  accomplished  manually,  by 
adding  materials  ranging  from  vitamin 
B- 12  to  Italian  baby  laxative.  Because 
each  lower-level  dealer  does  this  on  his 
own,  the  resulting  street  cocaine  is 
composed  of  the  original  source  co- 


sages only  in  English. 

The  department's  chief  spokes- 
woman, Suzanne  Trazoff,  said  the  sys- 
tem is  intended  to  make  the  NYPD 
“more  personal"  by  connecting  callers 
to  officers  who  patrol  their  neighbor- 
hoods. It  will  also  help  to  relieve  desk 
sergeants  who  field  many  incoming 
calls  to  precincts. 

Currently,  callers  to  busy  precincts 
may  find  themselves  being  put  on  hold 
until  an  officer  can  answer  the  line. 
"The  precincts  are  so  busy,  people  can't 
get  through,"  said  Trazoff.  “We’re 
trying  to  solve  the  problem." 

The  system  is  part  of  an  effort  to 
upgrade  the  department's  communica- 
tion system  and  reduce  the  number  of 
unnecessary  9 1 1 cal  Is  “Right  now  you 
can't  leave  a message  at  a precinct,  and 
in  a busy  system  you  can’t  even  get 
anyone  to  answer  the  phone,"  noted 
Mike  Amerosa,  the  Police  Department's 
communications  director 


caine  plus  whatever  “cut"  is  added. 
Thus,  though  the  cocaine  from  several 
street-level  dealers  may  have  originated 
in  the  same  source  batch,  the  composi- 
tion of  each  dealer's  supply  is  different 
due  to  his  manually  diluting  his  per- 
sonal stock. 

The  processing  of  certain  types  of 
forensic  evidence,  such  as  drugs,  is 


typically  accomplished  by  visually 
comparing  chromatographic  signature 
patterns  of  the  trace  evidence  with  the 
signature  pattern  of  a known  reference. 
Because  of  the  widely  varying  quanti- 
ties and  types  of  “cut"  used,  this  was 
both  time-consuming  and  inaccurate. 

The  challenge  of  CISPA.  therefore, 
was  to  develop  a system  that  could  “see 
through"  the  adulterants  and  still  dis- 
tinguish between  source  groups  of 
cocaine  with  a high  degree  of  accuracy 
The  key  to  doing  this  was  identifying 
impurities  created  during  the  original 
cocaine  manufacturing  process,  as 
opposed  to  impurities  added  later  as 
adulterants. 

Because  of  the  imprecise  nature  of 
the  clandestine  labs  producing  cocaine, 
the  impurities  created  during  manufac- 
ture vary  sufficiently  between  samples 
to  provide  for  accurate  identification 
even  between  samples  manufactured 
using  the  same  technique.  The  addition 
of  other  substances  as  “cuts"  later  on 
does  not  change  the  impurity  signature 
of  the  underlying  cocaine,  which  can 
still  be  identified  as  belonging  to  the 
same  source  batch. 

Even  knowing  this,  however,  the 
job  was  far  from  done  Before  impu- 
rity analysis  could  begin,  the  North 
Carolina  SBI's  forensic  laboratory  had 
to  develop  a reference  signature  of  co- 
caine against  which  impurities  could  be 
measured.  To  learn  more  about  the 
nature  of  cocaine,  SBI  forensic  chemist 
John  Casale  synthesized  pure  cocaine 
in  the  laboratory  and  developed  a refer- 
ence signature  for  it 

Casale  then  spent  several  months 


synthesizing  pure  forms  of  16different 
impurities  created  by  the  various  pro- 
cesses for  cocaine  manufacture  and  re- 
finement Once  the  impurities  were 
identified,  analyzed  and  catalogued,  it 
was  possible  to  distinguish  between 
source  groups  of  cocaine  by  identifying 
both  the  type  and  quantity  of  individual 
impurities  in  each  sample 


However,  the  visual  comparison  of 
samples  remained  very  time-consum- 
ing The  volume  of  cocaine  imported 
into  the  country  meant  that  the  system 
needed  to  be  able  to  pick  out  an  original 
source  from  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
sands of  possible  batches,  and  do  so 
with  almost  no  chance  of  error 

Cutting-edge  computer  technology 
and  the  Automated  Fingerprint  Identi- 
fication System  (AFIS)  provided  the 
answer  SBI  chemists  now  had  a good 
profile  of  pure  cocaine  and  the  impuri- 
ties which  could  differentiate  between 
batches,  but  needed  a means  of  rapidly 
identifying  the  batch. 

Since  a cocaine  signature  is  in  many 
ways  analogous  to  a fingerprint,  in  that 
it  is  a unique  pattern  that  can  be  digit- 
ized and  stored  in  a computer,  the  AFIS 
system  provided  a good  model.  How- 
ever, AFIS  requires  a large  mainframe 
computer  and  many  support  personnel, 
and  the  funds  were  simply  not  available 
for  a similar  system  for  CISPA. 

Working  with  the  Research  Triangle 
Institute,  the  SBI  developed  a lower- 
cost  system  using  one  of  the  newest 
techniques  in  artificial  intelligence: 
neural  networks. 

Neural  nets  are  interlocked  comput- 
ing nodes  which  have  the  capability  of 
“learning"  to  recognize  patterns  Once 
the  network  learns  a pattern,  it  has  no 
problem  identifying  other  patterns  as 
being  either  similar  or  dissimilar  to  the 
known  pattern.  It  can  also  identify  a 
pattern  as  being  similar  to  a certain 
degree,  represented  as  a percent  figure. 
This  allows  a human  operator  to  ana- 
lyze only  those  patterns  most  similar  to 


Calling  a cop  in  NYC 
may  get  easier  for  those 
with  touch-tone  phones 


The  challenge  of  CISPA  was  to  develop  a system  that 
could  "see  through”  the  adulterants  and  still 
distinguish  between  source  groups  of  cocaine  with 
a high  degree  of  accuracy. 


the  sample  in  question,  vastly  cutting 
down  on  search  time  and  costs. 

CISPA,  which  was  developed  with 
the  help  of  a $127,000  Federal  Dru 
Control  and  System  Improvement  gra 
has  been  requested  by  local  law  cn 
force ment  agencies  and  prosecutor 
almost  400  times  in  the  past  two  year 
The  speed  and  accuracy  of  CISPA  a. 
low  it  to  be  used  on  cases  ranging  froi  . 
major  distribution  rings  to  the  strcei 
level  dealer  who  denies  that  the  one 
gram  vial  in  his  pocket  came  from  the 
same  source  as  the  one-ounce  bag  fours, 
in  the  street  next  to  him. 

Using  the  combination  of  “wet 
chemistry  in  the  lab  and  the  world 
newest  computer  techniques,  the  North 
Carolina  SBI  and  the  Research  Tri 
angle  Institute  have  provided  a sigmfi 
cant  and  promising  breakthrough  foi 
linking  - and  successfully  prosecuting 
- cocaine  distribution  rings. 


( Keith  Sarji  is  a first  lieutenant  with 
the  North  Carolina  National  Guard 
Counterdrug  Task  Force,  assigned  a 
liaison  to  the  North  Carolina  Stan 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  Dr  Joel  Rasi  i 
is  the  director  of  research  and  develop- 
ment for  the  State  Bureau  oflnvestiga 
lion. ) 
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“I  USED  TO  BE  A COP” 

A Police  Corruption  Story 

is  now  available  on  VHS  cassette. 

This  videotape  may  be  purchased  only  by  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Price:  $100 

For  further  information,  please  contact: 

Peter  Blume,  Director  of  Instructional  Services,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  445  W.  59th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019.  (212)  237-8079 
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For  Eduardo  Gonzalez,  a 28-year  journey  eventually  took  him  back  home.  After  sen'ing  in 
the  Metro-Dade  Police  Department,  where  he  rose  from  the  rank  of police  officer  to  become 
Deputy  Director,  he  returned  to  his  hometown  of  Tampa  in  March  1992  to  become  Police 
Chief there.  {It  is  the first  time  the  Tampa  Police  Department  has  a chief  that  did  not  come from 
its  own  ranks. ) He  brought  with  him  a commitment  to  community  policing  and  a management 
style  for  which  many  veteran  officers  were  unprepared,  and  to  which  some  have  yet  to  become 
accustomed 


Wh  is  department  was  used  to  having  the  Chief  run  everything, k he  notes.  Instead  of  the 
strictly  stratified  style  of  command  that  has  been  the  norm  in  policing,  Gonzalez  prefers  a 
management  style  that  encourages  interaction  among  the  ranks.  Still,  his  open-door  policy 
still  makes  some  majors  uneasy.  “I  try  to  reassure  them  that  I'm  not  going  to  jump  through 
hoops  because  an  officer  comes  into  my  office  and  says  something  without  checking  things 
out,  " he  says.  While  he  maintains  that  police  officers  are  not  uncomfortable  with  the  open- 
door  policy.  he  does  note  that  some  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  policy  because  they  aren 7 
sure  they  won  ’tget  hurt.  For  Gonzalez,  this  initiative,  aimedat  encouraging  decision-making 
in  the  lower  ranks,  is  “ like  an  internal  community  policing  plan.  " 

The  Tampa  Police  Department  was  already  engaging  in  some  community  policing  activities 
when  Gonzalez  arrived  “ mostly  in  the  public  housing  areas.  " One  of  the  ways  he  is 
expanding  the  concept  is  “to  require  that  at  least  once  a week... the  officers  are  supposed  to 
make  a non-service  contact.  " It's  not  a formalized  matter  because  Gonzalez  believes  that 
community  policing  should  grow  from  the  bottom  up,  somewhat  organically.  Yet  like  many 
chiefs  who  are  trying  to  instill  community  policing  in  large  cities,  he  believes  that  it  is  at  the 
level  of  “ middle  management  where  it  s breaking  down.  " His  message  for  supervisors  in  this 
regard  reflects  a pragmatic  focus:  “1  would  appreciate  their  support  for  it,  " Gonzalez  says, 
"but  if  they  can 't  support  it,  at  least  don  7 sabotage  it.  " 


It  becomes  clear  from  talking  to  Gonzalez  that  he  believes  professional  policing  to  be  not 
simply  a questit  n of  philosophy  and  organi&tional  structure,  but  a profession  where  people 
can  make  a difference.  He  is  quick  to  point  out  how  he  mlues  the  support  of  a certain  deputy 
chief,  how  an  individual  officer  made  a difference  in  a neighborhood  how  certain  corporals 
are  working  tirelessly.  Looking  for  ways  to  reward  such  individuals  is  a high  priority  for 
Gonzalez  “ We  give  officers  that  shoot  expert  at  the  range  an  extra  day  off  with  pay.  . .but  we 
don't  have  a thing  in  place  in  the  contract  that  gives  an  officer  who  does  a great  job  in  the 
community  a day  off  with  pay,  "he  muses.  If  Gonzalez  has  his  way,  though,  all  that  will  change 
in  the  next  round  of  contract  negotiations.  And  too,  if  Gonzalez  had  his  druthers,  community 
re  sidents  would  be  so  focused  on  their  beat  officer  that  they  would  neither  know  nor  care  who 
the  chief  is. 


A LEN  interview  with 

Chief  Eduardo  Gonzalez 
of  Tampa,  Fla. 


"This  department  was  used  to  having  the  Chief  run  everything.  We’re  trying  to  get 
the  majors,  captains  and  lieutenants  to  run  things  a little  bit  more,  trying  to  give 
the  sergeants  more  latitude.  There’s  always  a risk  involved  in  that,  but  as  long 
as  we  make  honest  mistakes  that  we  can  all  learn  from,  it’s  not  a big  problem." 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
l Marie  Simonetti  Rosen 


LAW  ENFORC  EMENT  NEWS:  In  your  department,  you  have 
a drug  enforcement  strategy  known  as  the  QUAD  Squad.  There 
are  some  who  claim  that  these  kinds  of  anti-drug  crackdowns 
are  simply  designed  to  pacify  the  public,  and  yet  there  are 
reports  indicating  that  QUAD  specifically  was  very  successful  in 
eliminating  street-level  drug  trafficking, . . . 

GONZALEZ:  The  biggest  difference  between  QUAD  and  other 
street-level  narcotics  units  is  that  QUAD  wasn’t  simply  interested  in 
arresting  drug  dealers  The  main  focus  was  to  interrupt  the  drug 
market  whichever  way  they  needed  to  do  that.  Examples  of  non- 
ancst  tactics  would  include  something  as  simple  as  getting  the  trees 
trimmed  from  the  comers  where  the  drug  dealers  hung  out,  so  they 
wouldn't  have  any  shade  when  they  stand  out  there  and  sell  the 
drugs.  The  drug  dealers  had  set  up  sofas  on  street  comers;  we  had 
thove  cleaned  off.  We  might  just  go  and  park  a police  car  on  a comer 
that  they  were  working  and  leave  it  there.  These  were  all  strategies 
designed  to  interrupt  the  drug  market,  not  necessarily  arrest-oriented. 

The  term  QUAD  stands  for  Quick  Uniform  Attack  on  Drugs,  so 
the  officers  work  the  majority  of  the  time  in  a QUAD  uniform,  which 
is  a blue  pullover  shin  and  the  uniform  pants,  although  they  can 
work  in  plain  clothes  when  they  need  to. 


LEN:  Other  cities  that  have  tried  the  high-intensity  approach  to 
street-level  drug  dealing  have  abandoned  this  tack  because  it 
uses  up  too  much  resources  and  it  tended  to  clog  the  criminal 
justice  system  with  a lot  of  drug-related  arrests.  Do  you  find  that 
happening  in  Tampa? 

GONZALEZ:  When  they  initially  started  the  QUAD  Squad  in 
Tampa  it  did  clog  up  the  system  and  it  clogged  up  the  county  jail  But 
as  it  became  more  effective,  the  number  of  folks  arrested  started  to 
be  reduced,  and  it  had  a positive  effect  on  the  system.  Again,  all  of 
QUAD'S  work  is  not  simply  directed  at  making  arrests;  a lot  of  it  is 
directed  at  just  interrupting  the  drug  traffic. 

Short-term  relief 

LEN:  Does  displacement  of  the  drug  traffic  occur,  so  that  you 
just  move  it  from  one  place  to  another? 

GONZALEZ:  Yes.  But  when  I first  got  to  Tampa,  I had  a lot  of 
conversations  with  the  folks  here  about  displacement  and  how 
effective  that  was.  They  had  made  it  very  clear  to  me  that  in  some 
instances  if  all  we  could  do  was  displacement,  it  would  at  least  bnng 
some  relief  to  the  people  for  a short  penod  of  time,  and  that  was 
worth  the  effort.  I've  become  a believer  that  even  if  you’re  simply 
displacing  and  providing  relief  for  two  or  three  months,  it's  a relief 


that  those  folks  are  entitled  to. 

When  you  have  the  open-air  drug  markets  that  we  had  here  in 
Tampa,  instead  of  the  children  having  ballplayers  and  successful 
businessmen  as  role  models,  they  are  looking  at  the  comer  drug 
dealer  as  a role  model  because  they  see  the  guy  making  money.  So 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  effect  on  future  generations,  it  just  isn’t 
possible  for  us  to  tolerate  open-air  drug  dealing  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods — not  simply  because  of  all  the  other  problems  that  we 
encounter,  but  because  of  the  negative  effect  it  has  on  the  children. 

LEN:  Is  street-level  activity  the  mainstay  of  drug-enforcement 
policy  in  Tampa,  or  do  you  work  with  task  forces  to  get  at  the 
higher-level  dealers? 

GONZALEZ:  We  work  some  with  task  forces  as  long  as  they’re 
restricting  their  activities  to  the  Tampa  area.  In  my  opinion,  Tampa 
taxpayers  aren’t  paying  our  salaries  to  have  our  cops  going  to 
Colombia  or  New  York  or  Miami  to  work  on  drug  dealers.  That’s 
really  a Federal  responsibility  and  not  a local  responsibility 

LEN:  Many  people  are  waiting  for  a clear  signal  of  drug-policy 
direction  from  the  new  Administration  in  Washington.  Are 
there  any  suggestions  you  could  offer  in  this  regard? 

GONZALEZ  The  one  suggestion  that  I made  was  that  maybe  we 
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ZZhZtZnZ^ZL th^n!°Jl!!nd mina9ement  want  that’s  best  for  the  officers.  Sometimes 
we  just  don  t go  about  ,t  the  same  way.  But  as  long  as  we  can  be  at  odds  with  each  other 

professionally  and  not  personally,  we  can  make  strong  headway." 


should  figure  out  a way  to  make  public  housing  areas  that  are 
receiving  Federal  money  into  drug-free  zones.  So  if  you’re  caught 
selling  drugs  in  a public  housing  area,  you’ll  go  to  Federal  jail 
where,  generally,  if  you  get  a 1 0-year  sentence  from  a Federal  judge, 
you’re  going  to  serve  most  of  those  10  years  — unlike  state  courts! 

Slurring  their  words 

LEN:  In  Tampa  you  have  a pretty  strict  code  when  it  comes  to 
the  use  of  discriminatory  language.  In  the  recent  past,  a number 
of  officers  have  been  fired  for  using  racially  offensive  language, 
even  a number  of  black  officers  who  spoke  offensively  to  other 
blacks.  Could  you  explain  how  this  policy  works,  in  particular, 
the  sanctions? 

GONZALEZ:  It  prohibits  the  use  of  racial  slurs  or  ethnic  slurs.  If 
you  do  it  in  the  heat  of  a battle  — say  you're  struggling  with 
somebody — they’d  probably  give  a 1 5-day  suspension  only.  If  you 
use  it  at  any  other  time,  it's  a termination. 

The  policy  was  here  when  I got  here,  and  it’s  a result  of  the  city 
administration  crying  for  years  to  get  people  not  to  use  racial  slurs 
and  what  have  you,  and  not  having  any  success  with  it.  When  you 
try  to  get  people  to  do  things  the  nice  way  and  they  don’t,  is 
eventually  you  have  to  hit  them  between  the  eyes  with  a two-by- 
four,  and  that’s  what  this  policy  is.  It  applies  the  sanctions  not  only 
to  the  person  who  uses  the  language,  but  also  to  a person  who 
overhears  it  and  doesn't  report  it  Consequently,  what  occurs  is  that 
there  are  not  many  people  using  racial  slurs  here  in  Tampa  any 
longer.  Generally  it’s  viewed  as  being  applied  to  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, but  it's  a citywide  policy,  and  actually  there  are  more 
violations  in  other  departments  than  there  are  in  the  city  Police 
Department. 

LEN:  Some  years  before  you  got  there  — about  five  years  ago, 
roughly  — the  Tampa  Police  Department  was  reportedly  sim- 
mering with  racial  tension.  At  that  time,  the  department’s 
sworn  ranks  were  about  10  percent  black.  How  do  the  numbers 
shape  up  now? 

GONZALEZ:  Right  now  we're  at  12  percent  black  and  12  percent 
Hispanic. 

LEN:  Does  that  pretty  much  duplicate  the  city  population? 

GONZALEZ  The  Hispanic  population  is  14  percent,  so  we're 
closer  with  the  Hispamcs  The  blacks  are  24  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, I think,  so  we  still  have  a way  to  go  with  the  black  population. 

From  the  bottom  up 

LEN:  When  you  were  first  appointed,  you  told  us  that  you 
wanted  to  more  fully  implement  community-oriented  policing. 
Have  you  had  any  opportunity  to  enhance  it  in  any  specific  way? 

GONZALEZ:  When  I got  to  Tampa,  we  were  doing  community- 
oriented  policing,  mostly  in  the  public  housing  areas  Those  are  foot 
patrol,  bicycle  patrol,  again,  the  banner-on-shirt  type  operations, 
where  they  try  to  get  as  close  to  the  community  as  they  can.  Since 
then  we've  expanded  into  other  areas  of  the  city,  probably  not  as 
rapidly  as  some  would  like  us  to  do  it,  but  at  a pace  that  I think  is 
appropriate  We  are  trying  to  effect  a change  in  the  policing  style 
that ’s  been  in  place  for  50  or  60  years  It  doesn't  do  any  good  to  issue 
strong  directives  that  say  you  will  do  certain  things.  It’s  better  to  let 
it  sort  of  grow  from  the  bottom  up,  and  that's  the  course  we're 
taking.  Little  by  little  we’re  expanding  the  community-oriented 
policing  concept.  It’s  not  any  more  formalized,  not  because  we  can’t 
formalize  it,  but  we  just  have  made  a conscious  decision  to  try  to  let 
this  grow  from  the  bottom  up.  I have  one  squad  led  by  a sergeant 
who’s  been  on  more  than  25  years,  and  the  whole  squad  worked  in 
community-oriented  policing  projects  in  their  patrol  area.  I have 
been  using  him  to  teach  community-orientation  classes  during 
service  training  that  we’re  doing  now  for  supervisors,  simply 
because  it’s  unusual  to  get  a 25-year  veteran  that  will  embrace  a new 
concept  as  surely  as  he  has.  In  discussions  I’ve  had  with  other  folks 
that  are  into  community-oriented  policing,  at  least  one  of  the  folks 
I consider  an  expert  has  agreed  that  it’s  better  to  try  to  build  it  up 
slowly,  and  not  to  force  it. 

LEN:  You  also  told  us  when  you  were  first  appointed  that  you 
wanted  to  encourage  decision-making  at  lower  ranks,  and  more 
interaction  between  officers  and  high-ranking  official.  Is  this 
part  of  your  community  policing  plan? 

GONZALEZ:  Yes.  in  fact,  it’s  like  an  internal  community  policing 
plan.  This  department  was  used  to  having  the  Chief  run  everything 
It’s  not  anybody’s  fault;  that  just  happens  to  be  the  system  that  was 


in  place.  What  we're  doing  now  is  trying  to  get  the  majors  and  the 
captains  and  the  lieutenants  to  run  things  a little  bit  more,  trying  to 
give  the  sergeants  a little  more  latitude  in  what  they  do  with  their 
squads.  There’s  always  a little  risk  involved  in  that,  but  as  long  as 
we  make  honest  mistakes  that  we  can  all  learn  from,  it’s  not  a big 
problem. 

The  door  is  open 

LEN:  Was  that  at  all  threatening  to  your  upper  ranks  when  you 
got  there,  this  whole  idea  of  starting  a grass-roots  movement 
within  the  department? 

GONZALEZ:  Some  of  them  still  have  difficulty  with  it.  I have  a real 
open-door  policy,  not  just  an  articulated  one,  but  one  that  officers 
can  really  take  advantage  of.  Some  of  the  majors  are  not  happy  with 
that.  I try  to  reassure  them  that  I'm  not  going  to  jump  through  hoops 
because  an  officer  comes  into  my  office  and  says  something  without 
checking  things  out  . As  a matter  of  fact,  I generally  send  the  officers 
back  to  talk  to  the  sergeants  and  see  if  they  can  resolve  the  problem 
for  them  immediately  But  it’s  adifferent  thing  for  them.  We  had  the 
PBA  president  at  one  of  our  staff  meetings,  that  was  the  first  time 
that  had  ever  occurred,  and  that  caused  a little  consternation.  But  it 
turned  out  real  well  because  the  PBA  president  acknowledged  that 
perhaps  in  the  past  perhaps  he  had  not  reacted  properly,  and  some 
of  my  guys  acknowledged  that  perhaps  they  hadn’t  reacted  prop- 
erly My  position  with  the  union  is  that  generally  both  the  union  and 
management  want  to  get  what's  best  for  the  officers.  Sometimes  we 
just  don’t  go  about  it  the  same  way.  Sometimes  we  are  at  odds  with 
each  other  But  as  long  as  we  can  be  at  odds  with  each  other 
professionally  and  not  personally,  we  can  make  strong  headway. 

LEN:  So  some  officers  are  uncomfortable  with  your  open-door 
policy  and  other  aspects  of  your  management  style? 

GONZALEZ:  I don’t  think  they’re  uncomfortable  with  it;  there  are 


frustration  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  and  there's  more  attention  to 
detail  on  the  part  of  the  officers.  When  the  officers  are  jumping  from 
call  to  call,  it’s  really  hard  for  them  to  spend  any  kind  of  quality  time 
with  people 

LEN:  Some  say  community-oriented  policing  is  hampered  by  a 
lack  of  useful  performance  measures.  What  criteria  do  you 
think  should  be  used  to  evaluate  community  polking? 

GONZALEZ:  I think  complaints  about  service  That's  one  of  the 
criteria  we’ve  tried  to  use  to  judge  the  performance  of  the  QUAD 
Squad  — how  many  complaints  we’re  receiving  about  drug  dealers 
on  street  comers.  If  the  complaint  number  is  very  high,  then  we're 
not  doing  very  well,  and  if  the  complaint  number  is  low.  we’re  doing 
better.  Not  that  we  ignore  arrest  statistics  altogether,  but  I think  the 
first  way  of  measuring  level  of  service  is  probably  a better  way  to  do 
it  The  citizens  feel  that  the  department  is  responsive  to  them,  and 
you  and  I both  know  that  sometimes  the  perception  may  be  more 
important  than  the  reality.  If  they  perceive  that  you’re  not  trying  to 
help  them,  you  might  have  15  cops  working  a neighborhood,  and 
they’re  not  going  to  be  satisfied  with  the  service.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  might  have  one  officer  that’s  really  taking  care  of  business,  and 
everybody  will  be  happy  with  what's  going  on. 

Community-based  burnout 

LEN:  When  you  have  an  officer  who  really  does  a super  job,  is 
there  a way  of  rewardingoutstanding  performance  in  a commu- 
nity context?  For  example,  should  there  be  like  a horizontal 
promotion  in  policing,  so  that  a top-notch  beat  cop  doesn’t  feel 
that  the  only  way  to  advance  professionally  is  by  getting  pro- 
moted and  transferred  to  a desk  job? 

GONZALEZ:  There’s  always  a way  to  do  it;  I just  don’t  know  that 
everybody  would  be  inclined  to  do  it.  Even  your  best  community- 
oriented  policing  officer  is  going  to  bum  out  after  a while.  The  pace 


" There's  nothing  wrong  with  a community-oriented 
policing  officer  being  promoted  to  sergeant  and  being 
taken  out  of  her  or  his  community  policing  role. " 


a lot  of  officers  who  haven't  taken  advantage  of  it  simply  because 
they're  not  sure  that  they  won’t  get  hurt  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
open-door  policy.  I give  them  in-service  training  every  week.  This 
month  I’m  doing  it  with  supervisors.  I try  to  spend  an  hour  with 
them.  I’ll  go  out  there  and  sometimes  I’ll  be  with  them  20  minutes 
and  they  have  nothing  to  say;  they  don’t  feel  like  talking  and  that’s 
the  end  of  it.  I won’t  press  it.  Other  times  I go  out  there  and  we  may 
be  there  an  hour  and  a half  It  just  depends  on  the  group  and  what 
kind  of  agenda  they  have.  The  other  day  I was  trying  to  explain  about 
community-oriented  policing  and  the  concept  that  we  have  here.  My 
position  with  the  supervisors  is  that  I would  appreciate  their  support 
for  it,  but  if  they  can’t  support  it,  at  least  don't  sabotage  it 

Mid-level  breakdown 

LEN:  From  what  we've  seen,  particularly  in  large  cities,  the  top 
managers  are  buying  into  community-oriented  policing,  al- 
though it ’s  hard  to  determine  whether  they 're  truly  enthusiastic 
or  they’re  just  mouthing  the  company  line.  It  seems  to  be  the 
ranks  below  captain — the  police  officers,  sergeants  and  lieuten- 
ants — who  are  not  sharing  this  holistic  view  of  policing. 

GONZALEZ:  Well,  in  my  particular  case,  the  middle  management 
is  where  it’s  breaking  down  — probably  the  sergeants  and  the 
I leutenants.  I have  some  sergeants  who  are  very  supportive  of  it,  and 
I have  others  who  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it;  they  just 
view  it  as  more  work  that  I’m  piling  on  them.  I’m  trying  to  gather 
some  statistics  now  from  the  officers  that  I have  doing  it  to  show 
what  it  was  like  to  patrol  their  neighborhoods  before  they  started 
community-oriented  policing  and  what  it’s  like  now.  They’re  re- 
porting to  me  that  there’s  been  a reduction  in  the  numbers  of  calls 
for  service  and  those  kind  of  things.  It  isn’t  that  we’re  providing  less 
services,  we're  doing  it  more  informally  than  we  are  through  formal 
channels.  Where  in  the  past  they  would  call  91 1 and  report  some- 
thing, now  they  call  their  local  neighborhood  cop,  and  the  guy  goes 
out  and  gets  the  problem  resolved  for  them.  The  benefit  to  us  is  that 
when  calls  come  in  to  91 1 , we  have  to  place  them  in  a queue  to  be 
handled,  when  a call  goes  directly  to  a uniformed  officer,  that's 
working  a beat,  he  can  talk  to  the  citizen  and  say.  look  I can’t  get  to 
it  today,  but  I’m  going  to  try  and  get  to  it  tomorrow  There’s  less 


is  just  really  rugged  for  them.  I met  with  two  of  them  the  other  day 
who  are  trying  so  hard,  and  sometimes  they  don’t  get  the  support 
they  need  from  some  of  the  other  units.  I told  them  to  take  a couple 
of  days  off.  Take  your  wives,  go  to  the  beach  or  something,  and  relax 
a little  bit,  because  they  are  keeping  up  a torrid  pace  as  they  try  to 
work  their  way  through  this. 

The  thing  that  we  have  to  realize  is  that  there's  nothing  wrong 
with  a community-oriented  policing  officer  being  promoted  to 
sergeant  and  being  taken  out  of  her  or  his  community  policing  role 
They  might  be  placed  in  charge  of  a squad  where  they  can  pass  down 
to  a new  group  of  officers  their  philosophy  on  community-oriented 
policing.  So  there  is  some  benefit  to  it.  It  may  be  difficult  to  replace 
the  officer  in  that  particular  area,  but  the  net  benefit  to  the  depart- 
ment by  having  that  person  now  in  charge  of  10  officers  far 
outweighs  the  loss  that  you're  going  to  have  in  that  one  community. 
Eventually  we'll  find  another  officer  who  wants  to  take  up  where 
that  first  one  got  promoted  out  of  it. 

LEN:  In  Portland,  Ore.,  community  polking  is  part  of  the 
criteria  for  being  promoted.  You  have  to  be  able  to  demonstrate 
that  your  worked  on  community  policing  in  some  area,  on  some 
level 

GONZALEZ:  I think  it’s  a great  idea.  I don’t  know  how  easy  it  is  to 
do  When  I got  to  Tampa,  one  of  the  discussions  I had  with  my 
Mayor  was  that  we  give  officers  who  shoot  expert  at  the  range  an 
extra  day  off  with  pay,  and  we  give  officers  who  drive  and  don’t 
have  accidents  extra  days  off  with  pay . But  we  don’t  have  a thing  in 
place  in  the  contract  that  gives  a day  off  with  pay  to  an  officer  w ho 
doesagreatjobinthecommunity  That’s  one  of  the  things  I'm  going 
to  be  trying  to  do  as  we  go  into  negotiations  again. 

When  we  did  our  mission  statement  here,  we  put  a lot  of 
community-oriented  policing  into  it.  Our  mission  statement  had 
been  the  typical  statement  that  most  police  departments  have  about 
fighting  crime,  protecting  citizens,  and  that  kind  of  stuff.  We  wanted 
to  throw  in  some  verbiage  regarding  the  need  to  do  community- 
oriented  policing  projects.  We’re  now  trying  to  assign  responsibili- 
ties, like  if  there's  a goal  that  says  we’re  going  to  establish  20 
community -onented  policing  projects  in  the  next  year,  it’s  assigned 
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For  Eduardo  Gonzalez,  a 28-year  journey  eventually  took  him  back  home.  After  serving  in 
the  Metro-Dade  Police  Department,  where  he  rose  from  the  rank  of police  officer  to  become 
Deputy  Director,  he  returned  to  his  hometown  of  Tampa  in  March  1992  to  become  Police 
Chief  there.  (It  is  the first  time  the  Tampa  Police  Department  has  a chief that  did  not  come  from 
its  own  ranks. ) He  brought  with  him  a commitment  to  community  policing  and  a management 
style  for  which  many  veteran  officers  were  unprepared,  and  to  which  some  have  yet  to  become 
accustomed. 

KThis  department  was  used  to  hming  the  Chief  run  everything,)^  he  notes.  Instead  of  the 
strictly  stratified  style  of  command  that  has  been  the  norm  in  policing,  Gonzalez  prefers  a 
management  style  that  encourages  interaction  among  the  ranks.  Still,  his  open-door  policy 
still  makes  some  majors  uneasy.  “1  try  to  reassure  them  that  I'm  not  going  to  jump  through 
hoops  because  an  officer  comes  into  my  office  and  says  something  without  checking  things 
out.  “ he  says.  While  he  nuintains  that  police  officers  are  not  uncomfortable  with  the  open- 
door  policy,  he  does  note  that  some  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  policy  because  they  aren  t 
sure  they  won  't  get  hurt.  For  Gonzalez  this  initiative,  aimed  at  encouraging  decision-making 
in  the  lower  ranks,  is  “like  an  internal  community  policing  plan.  " 

The  Tampa  Police  Department  was  already  engaging  in  some  community  policing  activities 
when  Gonzalez  arrived  “mostly  in  the  public  housing  areas.  ” One  of  the  ways  he  is 
expanding  the  concept  is  “to  require  that  at  least  once  a week.. the  officers  are  supposed  to 
make  a non-service  contact.  " It's  not  a formalized  matter  because  Gonzalez  believes  that 
community  policing  should  grow  from  the  bottom  up,  somewhat  organically.  Yet  like  many 
chiefs  who  are  trying  to  instill  community  policing  in  large  cities,  he  believes  that  it  is  at  the 
level  of  “middle  management  where  it ‘s  breaking  down.  ” His  message  for  supervisors  in  this 
regard  reflects  a pragmatic  focus:  "I  would  appreciate  their  support  for  it.  " Gonzalez  says. 

“ but  if  they  can 7 support  it.  at  least  don  7 sabotage  it.  " 

It  becomes  clear  from  talking  to  Gonzalez  that  he  believes  professional  policing  to  be  not 
simply  a questu  -n  of  philosophy  and  organizational  structure,  but  a profession  where  people 
can  nkike  a difference.  He  is  quick  to  point  out  how  he  values  the  support  of  a certain  deputy 
chief,  how  an  individual  officer  made  a difference  in  a neighborhood  how  certain  corporals 
are  working  tirelessly.  Looking  for  ways  to  reward  such  individuals  is  a high  priority  for 
Gonzalez  “ We  give  officers  that  shoot  expert  at  the  range  an  extra  day  off  with  pay.  but  we 
don  7 have  a thing  in  place  in  the  contract  that  gives  an  officer  who  does  a great  job  in  the 
community  a day  off  with  pay.  " he  muses.  If  Gonzalez  has  his  way,  though,  all  that  will  change 
in  the  next  round  of  contract  negotiations.  And  too,  if  Gonzalez  had  his  druthers,  community 
residents  nouldbe  so focused  on  their  beat  officer  that  they  would  neither  know  nor  care  who 
the  chief  is. 

A LEN  interview  with 

Chief  Eduardo  Gonzalez 
of  Tampa,  Fla. 


This  department  was  used  to  having  the  Chief  run  everything.  We’re  trying  to  get 
the  majors,  captains  and  lieutenants  to  run  things  a little  bit  more,  trying  to  qive 
the  sergeants  more  latitude.  There’s  always  a risk  involved  in  that,  but  as  long 
as  we  make  honest  mistakes  that  we  can  all  learn  from,  it’s  not  a big  problem." 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
l Marie  Simonetti  Rosen 


LAW  ENFORC  EMENT  NEWS:  In  your  department,  you  have 
a drug  enforcement  strategy  known  as  the  QUAD  Squad.  There 
are  some  who  claim  that  these  kinds  of  anti-drug  crackdowns 
are  simply  designed  to  pacify  the  public,  and  yet  there  are 
reports  indicating  that  QUAD  specifically  was  very  successful  in 
eliminating  street-level  drug  trafficking. . . . 

GONZALEZ  The  biggest  difference  between  QUAD  and  other 
street-level  narcotics  units  is  that  QUAD  wasn't  simply  interested  in 
arresting  drug  dealers  The  main  focus  was  to  interrupt  the  drug 
market  whichever  way  they  needed  to  do  that.  Examples  of  non- 
arrest  tactics  would  include  something  as  simple  as  getting  the  trees 
trimmed  from  the  comers  where  the  drug  dealers  hung  out,  so  they 
wouldn't  have  any  shade  when  they  stand  out  there  and  sell  the 
drugs.  The  drug  dealers  had  set  up  sofas  on  street  comers,  we  had 
those  cleaned  off  We  might  just  go  and  park  a police  car  on  a comer 
that  they  were  working  and  leave  it  there.  These  were  all  strategies 
designed  to  intemip*  the  drug  market,  not  necessarily  arrest -oriented 
The  term  QUAD  stands  for  Quick  Uniform  Attack  on  Drugs,  so 
the  officers  work  the  majority  of  the  time  in  a QUAD  uni  form,  which 
is  a blue  pullover  shirt  and  the  uniform  pants,  although  they  can 
work  in  plain  clothes  when  they  need  to 


LEN:  Other  cities  that  have  tried  the  high-intensity  approach  to 
street-level  drug  dealing  have  abandoned  this  tack  because  it 
uses  up  too  much  resources  and  it  tended  to  clog  the  criminal 
justice  system  with  a lot  of  drug-related  arrests.  Do  you  find  that 
happening  in  Tampa? 

GONZALEZ:  When  they  initially  started  the  QUAD  Squad  in 
Tampa  it  did  clog  up  the  system  and  it  clogged  up  the  county  jail  But 
as  it  became  more  effective,  the  number  of  folks  arrested  started  to 
be  reduced,  and  it  had  a positive  effect  on  the  system.  Again,  all  of 
QUAD’S  work  is  not  simply  directed  at  making  arrests;  a lot  of  it  is 
directed  at  just  interrupting  the  drug  traffic. 

Short-term  relief 

LEN:  Does  displacement  of  the  drug  traffic  occur,  so  that  you 
just  move  it  from  one  place  to  another? 

GONZALEZ:  Yes.  But  when  I first  got  to  Tampa,  1 had  a lot  of 
conversations  with  the  folks  here  about  displacement  and  how 
effective  that  was.  They  had  made  it  very  clear  to  me  that  in  some 
instances  if  all  we  could  do  was  displacement,  it  would  at  least  bring 
some  relief  to  the  people  for  a short  period  of  time,  and  that  was 
worth  the  effort.  I’ve  become  a believer  that  even  if  you're  simply 
displacing  and  providing  relief  for  two  or  three  months,  it's  a relief 


that  those  folks  are  entitled  to. 

When  you  have  the  open-air  drug  markets  that  we  had  here  in 
Tampa,  instead  of  the  children  having  ballplayers  and  successful 
businessmen  as  role  models,  they  are  looking  at  the  comer  drug 
dealer  as  a role  model  because  they  see  the  guy  making  money.  So 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  effect  on  future  generations,  it  just  isn't 
possible  for  us  to  tolerate  open-air  drug  dealing  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods — not  simply  because  of  all  the  other  problems  that  we 
encounter,  but  because  of  the  negative  effect  it  has  on  the  children. 

LEN:  Is  street-level  activity  the  mainstay  of  drug-enforcement 
policy  in  Tampa,  or  do  you  work  with  task  forces  to  get  at  the 
higher-level  dealers? 

GONZALEZ:  We  work  some  with  task  forces  as  long  as  they’re 
restricting  their  activities  to  the  Tampa  area.  In  my  opinion,  Tampa 
taxpayers  aren  t paying  our  salaries  to  have  our  cops  going  to 
Colombia  or  New  York  or  Miami  to  work  on  drug  dealers  That's 
really  a Federal  responsibility  and  not  a local  responsibility 

LEN:  Many  people  are  waiting  for  a clear  signal  of  drug-policy 
direction  from  the  new  Administration  in  Washington.  Are 
there  any  suggestions  you  could  offer  in  this  regard? 

GONZALEZ:  The  one  suggestion  that  I made  was  that  maybe  we 
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Letters 


Pursuit  of  accuracy 

To  the  editor: 

The  article  by  Mr  D.P.  Van  Blancom  attacking 
police  pursuits  (LEN,  Feb.  28,  1993)  had  some 
valid  points  in  it,  but  I am  concerned  with  the 
purely  factual  errors  that  were  made  in  the  overall 
condemnation  of  pursuits. 

First,  a vehicle  pursuit  is  not  the  use  of  deadly 
force.  Deadly  force  means  that  the  force  used  is 
likely  to  cause  death  or  great  bodily  harm.  Mr.  Van 
Blancom  makes  the  absurd  comparison  of  a pursuit 
being  as  dangerous  as  “randomly  shooting  a firearm 
down  a crowded  street,"  yet  he  remarks  that  only 
1 percent  of  pursuits  result  in  a fatality.  I feel 
certain  that  if  you  fired  a gun  down  a crowded 
street  you  would  cause  a fatality  a lot  more  than  1 
percent  of  the  time.  I doubt  that  anyone  believes 
that  when  a event  happens  1 percent  of  the  time  it 
is  ever  “likely"  to  happen. 

Second,  Mr.  Van  Blancom  states  that  the 
continuation  of  pursuits  “until  someone  is  killed 
or  injured  is  the  norm,”  which  is  a direct  contra- 
diction of  the  most  comprehensive  study  to  date 
(done  by  Illinois  State  University),  which  shows 
that  at  worst  there  are  fatalities  in  only  3 percent 
and  injuries  in  only  24  percent,  and  most  of  those 
injuries  are  not  incapacitating.  Obviously,  it  is  not 
“the  norm”  for  a pursuit  to  end  in  death  or  serious 
injury,  as  Mr.  Van  Blaricom  seems  to  believe. 

We  do  need  to  be  more  restrictive  in  police 
vehicle  pursuits,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  for  our 
own  safety,  but  we  do  not  need  the  reckless  and 
incorrect  use  of  information  which,  in  effect,  is 
trying  to  throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water. 

SGT.  STAN  DUNCAN 
Planning  Unit 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Police  Department 


All  Rathbumed  up 

To  the  editor 

Re:  your  Feb.  14,  1993,  article.  “Chief  leaves 
Dallas  for  Olympic  challenge." 

It  becomes  increasingly  difficult  for  African- 
American  police  officers  to  fathom  the  inability  of 
highly  touted  traditional  police  executives  to 
display  a discernible  control  of  the  truth.  Dallas 
Police  Chief  William  Rath  bum's  image  as  one  of 
the  nation's  “top  cops”  is  a public  relations 
manifestation  fed  by  his  own  ego.  The  media  and 
magazines  of  your  ilk  routinely  validate  this  hype 
by  reporting  and  printing  these  force-fed  delusions. 

Rathbum  made  numerous  claims  that  appear 
on  the  surface  to  be  outstanding  accomplishments 
for  any  chief  whose  tenure  lasted  only  two  years. 
The  reduction  in  crime  statistics  has  yet  to  be 
confirmed,  however,  one  must  remember  the 
axiom,  “There  are  lies,  there  are  damn  lies,  and 
there  are  statistics.”  Repeated  requests  for  the  raw 
CAD  database,  statistical  formulas  and  internal 
policy  changes  on  how  crime  would  be  and  has 
been  reported  have  yet  to  be  furnished.  Cases  in 
point:  1)  Murders  that  were  judged  by  investigators 
as  arising  out  of  the  use  of  justifiable  homicide's 
affirmative  defense  rarely,  if  ever,  were  tallied.  2) 
Burglary  and  theft  offenses  were  routinely  taken 
over  the  telephone.  When  telephone  operators 
were  not  available,  complainants  were  instructed 
to  call  the  police  at  a later  date.  Police  rarely,  if 
ever,  went  to  the  scene  of  these  offenses.  3) 
Incidents  involving  multiple  complainants  or 
multiple  offenses  were  routinely  reduced  to  a 
single  complainant  or  offense. 

“I  believe  we’re  more  aggressive  in  our  use  of 
public  nuisance/civil  abatement  laws  than  any 
other  department  in  the  country,"  Rathbum  said. 


What  Rathbum  didn't  say  was  equally  important. 
Many  of  these  abatement  activities  take  place  in 
the  African-American  and  Hispanic  communities. 
Rathbum  failed  to  elaborate  on  an  incident  in 
which  an  affluent  North  Dallas  property  owner's 
apartment  complexes  were  targeted,  and  one  of 
Rathbum's  executive  officers  allegedly  compro- 
mised the  multiagency  abatement  efforts  by 
informing  the  property  owner  of  the  investigation. 

Those  violent  crime  task  forces  made  over 
2,000 arrests  by  sweeping  targeted  locations  in  the 
African- American  and  Hispanic  communities. 
What  is  not  reported  is  the  temporary  displacement 
of  criminal  elements  (not  all  violent  criminals) 
who  have  subsequently  returned  to  these 
communities,  wreaking  havoc  and  negatively 
impacting  the  quality  of  life,  because  there  was  no 
plan  to  maintain  the  displacement. 

In  Rathbum's  estimation,  there  is  an  increased 
sense  of  trust  between  Dallas  residents  and  the 
Police  Department,  which  has  a history  of  rocky 
relations  with  its  constituents,  particularly  the 
city’s  minority  residents.  Rathbum  goes  on  to  say. 
“The  issue  of  police  abuse  has  all  but  disappeared 
from  Dallas.  Those  two  things  — police  abuse 
and,  specifically,  the  use  of  deadly  force  by  police 
officers  — are  no  longer  issues  in  the  city  and  in 
this  department.  That's  not  by  accident,  but  because 
of  the  attention  and  strong  commitment  1 made  to 
deal  with  those  issues." 

Again,  Rathbum’s  memory  or  self-serving 
evaluation  of  his  role  in  dealing  with  such  issues 
is  highly  selective  and  unsupported  by  facts. 
Rathbum  left  Dallas  with  community  people  and 
an  African-American  police  officers'  contingent 
picketing  police  substations  over  the  continuing 
discrimination,  disparate  treatment,  and  disrespect 
adversely  affecting  the  department’s  African- 


American  police  officers  and  the  African- 
American  community.  Verbally  and  physically 
abusive  police  officers  are  routinely  reported  by 
African-American  officers  who  are,  in  turn, 
investigated  by  the  Internal  Affairs  Division. 
Rathbum  didn't  mention  the  court  injunction 
barring  him  from  abridging  the  civil  rights  of  the 
African-American  p»lice  association's  leadership 
and  from  ordering  departmental  retaliation  against 
these  activists.  During  Rathbum's  watch,  the  gap 
of  mistrust  between  the  African- American 
community  and  the  pwlice  widened  Before  taking 
flight.  Rathbum  attempted  to  drive  a race-baiting 
wedge  between  African-American  and  Hispanic 
police  officers  and  their  respective  communities. 

Lastiy,  Rathbum  is  quoted  as  saying:  “I  think 
any  real  capable  p»lice  administrator  in  the  country 
should  seek  the  job  if  they  want  to  work  and  work 
hard."  It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  many  who 
had  the  oppjorturuty  to  witness  "Ballistic  Bill”  in 
action  that  the  only  "real  capable  pwlice 
administrators”  in  Rathbum's  Gates -esq  ue  opnruon 
aren't  people  of  color. 

In  all  fairness.  Bill  Rathbum  did  accomplish 
one  thing  during  his  stint  as  the  chief  of  pmlice  He 
was  named  the  media's  “Headliner  of  the  Year,” 
and  rightfully  so.  Obviously,  he  is  quite  taken  with 
himself  and  so  are  others. 

PRESTON  K GILSTRAP 
Information  Officer 
National  Black  Police  Association 
Southern  Region 
Dallas,  Texas 

LEN  welcomes  feedback  from  readers.  Let- 
ters must  be  signed  and  must  include  a day- 
time phone  number  for  author  confirmation. 


Overcoming  an  assessment 


By  Karl  W.  WUmes 

One  of  the  most  significant  effects  a police  executive  can 
have  on  an  organization  is  in  the  pjersonnel  chosen  for 
prromotion.  Ultimately,  it  will  determine  the  future  course  of 
the  agency.  At  the  same  time,  the  promotion  process  is  one  of 
the  most  complex  problems  facing  an  organization.  Identifying 
those  who  will  become  competent  supervisors  and  managers  is 
a difficult  task,  with  managers  and  candidates  alike  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  personnel  selected  for  promotion. 

Why,  then,  do  officers  who  have  the  respject  of  their  peers 
and  who  pwssess  the  qualities  of  excellent  judgment,  leader- 
ship ability,  common  sense,  superior  job  knowledge,  and 
ethics  and  integrity  fail  to  win  promotions?  Is  it  because  these 
officers  actually  lack  these  skills,  or  do  they  confuse  the  study 
techniques  needed  to  compete  successfully  for  promotions? 

Predicting  a candidate’s  ability  to  succeed  is  not  an 
empirical  process,  but  rather  is  based  on  judgment  — difficult, 
important  judgments.  In  an  attempt  to  design  a promotional 
process  that  ostensibly  can  evaluate  a candidate’s  ability  to 
pjerform,  law  enforcement  began  using  the  assessment  center 
testing  process.  This  apjproach  is  designed  to  identify  individu- 
als with  managerial  or  supervisory  potential  who  have  had 
little  or  no  opjpwrtunity  to  demonstrate  their  abilities. 

Preplan  ng  for  a promotion  is  never  easy,  and  it  is  even  more 
difficult  in  a pjolice  department  due  to  the  competition  among 
those  who  are  seeking  promotion.  Typically,  hours  can  be 
spient  preparing  for  a written  examination,  studying  p>olicy  and 
procedure  manuals,  state  statutes,  and  management  textbooks. 
This  process  is  followed  by  an  assessment  center. 

Certainly  everyone  would  like  to  be  promoted;  however, 
very  few  people  do  more  than  show  up  to  take  the  test  and 
assessment  center.  Some  preoprle  study  for  the  examination,  but 
do  not  prepare  for  promotion.  The  axiom  therefore  applies  that 
those  who  are  prepared  and  who  have  a desire  to  succeed 
generally  score  very  high.  Preparation  for  promotion,  however, 
is  a difficult  process  that  begins  the  first  day  on  the  job  or  the 
first  day  one  is  promoted  to  a new  pxrsition.  Those  who  simply 
study  for  the  examination  may  make  it,  but  those  who  prepare 
for  promotion  will  greatly  enhance  their  chances.  One  can 
argue  that  the  assessment  center  method,  more  than  any  other 

(Karl  W.  Wilmes  is  a lieutenant  with  a metropolitan  Denver 
police  department.  During  his  career  he  has  coordinated  as- 
sessment centers  and  written  assessment  center  tests,  and  has 
conducted  numerous  assessment  center  preparatory  classes.) 
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promotional  procedure,  requires  continuous  preparation 
Situations  and  Simulations 

The  Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  in  its  publication  “The 
Assessment  Center  as  a Police  Promotional  Selection  Device," 
defined  the  assessment  center  as  a process  whereby  candidates 
perform  realistic  management  tasks  under  the  scrutiny  of  trained 
assessors.  The  assessment  center  provides  a means  of  gathering 
information  under  standardized  conditions  about  an  individual's 
capability  of  performing  a supervisory  or  managerial  job. 
Candidates  are  observed  individually  and  in  groupis  performing 
exercises  and  scenarios  that  simulate  conditions  and  situations  a 
manager  or  supervisor  might  encounter  in  real  life. 

There  is  really  no  typical  assessment  center,  as  they  will  differ 
in  terms  of  content,  length,  number  of  individuals  assessed, 
staffing,  and  administration.  These  considerations  are  also 
influenced  by  factors  such  as  the  purpose  of  the  assessment 
center,  the  job  performance  dimensions  that  are  measured,  and 
the  current  environment  of  the  organization  for  which  the 
assessment  center  is  being  conducted. 

Candidates  are  generally  tested  during  a l-to-3-day  period. 
During  this  time,  they  participate  in  a variety  of  exercises 
designed  to  bring  to  light  behavior  indicative  of  the  job  perform- 
ance being  evaluated.  Most  assessment  centers  are  situational  in 
content  and  may  include  in-basket  exercises,  group  discussions, 
role  plays,  written  problems,  verbal  presentations,  and  a 
traditional  oral  board.  In  most  assessment  centers,  assessors  will 
observe  and  evaluate  each  candidate  at  least  once. 

Vital  Elements 

It  is  important  to  understand  how  an  assessment  center  is 
developed  before  one  can  learn  the  method  of  preparing  for  and 
actually  participating  in  the  process.  Using  the  “Standards  and 
Ethical  Considerations  for  the  Assessment  Center  Operations,” 
an  assessment  center  begins  with  a job  analysis  of  the  position 
that  will  be  tested  for.  If  such  a job  analysis  does  not  exist,  one 
must  be  completed  before  anything  else  is  done.  A job  analysis 
needs  to  identify,  define  and  weigh  those  behavioral  dimensions 
which  are  essential  to  the  successful  performance  of  the  job 
Typically,  a job  analysis  begins  with  a list  of  tasks  compiled 
during  a series  of  meetings  with  incumbent  police  officers, 
corporals  and  sergeants.  An  analysis  includes  incumbent  job 
descriptions,  and  a variety  of  questionnaires  sent  out  to  incum- 
bents. Once  this  task  is  completed,  the  incumbents  rate  the  tasks 
as  to  their  frequency  and  importance  to  the  position.  The 


center:  Part  I 

examination  must  then  be  designed  ) 

The  Third  International  Congress  on  the  Standards  lor  As- 
sessment Center  Operations  outlines  specific  characteristics 
and  requirements  for  an  assessment  center 

1 Multiple  assessment  techniques  and  assessors  must  be 
used. 

1 Judgments  must  be  based  on  the  information  obtained 
from  the  simulation  by  the  assessors. 

1 Assessors  must  complete  a final  evaluation  after 
observing  all  simulation  exercises. 

1 Simulation  exercises  must  measure  a variety  of  behaviors 
outlined  by  a job  analysis. 

1 The  assessment  center  exercises  must  be  job-related. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  job  analysis,  the  tasks  derived  are 
placed  into  categories,  called  dimensions.  These  dimensions 
are  demonstrable  traits  or  characteristics  of  candidates  and  are 
both  observable  and  measurable  during  an  assessment  center 
It  is  essential  that  police  candidates  have  a thorough  under- 
standing and  knowledge  of  all  dimensions.  Candidates  must 
realize  that  no  selection  process  can  measure  every  aspect  of 
performance  by  way  of  dimensions.  Most  assessment  centers 
include  the  following  dimensions: 

f Practical  Intelligence:  The  ability  to  quickly  analyze  the 
key  elements  of  a situation  or  problem; 

H Integrity:  The  ability  to  demonstrate  adherence  to  the 
values  of  honesty  and  trustworthiness, 

f Problem  Confrontation:  The  ability  to  assert  oneself 
and  deal  with  a potentially  unpleasant  or  dangerous  situation; 

^ Stress  Tolerance:  The  ability  remain  composed  and 
perform  while  under  stress; 

H Ability  to  Learn:  Assimilating  and  applying  new 
information; 

H Initiative:  The  ability  to  actively  influence  events  rather 
than  passively  accepting  them; 

H Decisiveness:  The  readiness  to  make  decisions; 

Flexibility:  The  ability  to  modify  one's  behavior  to 
adjust  to  changing  social  values  and  to  adapt  to  changing  work 
responsibilities  and  methods; 

H Fact-Finding  Skills:  The  ability  to  identify,  gather  and 
recall  relevant  facts  and  details  about  an  incident; 

H Oral  Communication  Skills:  The  ability  to  express  and 
listen  to  ideas,  feelings,  questions  and  facts  in  individual  and 
group  situations; 

H Listening  Skills:  The  ability  to  pick  out  important  infbr- 
Continued  on  Page  18 
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So  this  is  what  they  call  accountability? 


By  Angelo  L.  Pisani  Jr. 

Police  administration  textbooks  typically 
neglect  the  subject  of  police  accountability.  Those 
that  do  include  it  usually  discuss  internal  ac- 
countability. specifically  referring  to  individual 
actions  taken  by  police  officers.  With  the  advent 
of  modem  police  management  and  open  organiza- 
tional systems  such  as  community  policing,  the 
focus  is  turning  to  external  accountability,  where 
the  organization  becomes  accountable  to  the  public 
it  serves. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Department  ap- 
peared to  recognize  the  importance  of  such  ac- 
countability when,  in  its  January  1991  report 
“Policing  New  York  City  in  the  1990’s:  The 
Strategy  for  Community  Policing,"  it  was  stated: 

“New  Yorkers  have  a right  to  know  their  police 
department  is  carrying  out  its  mission.  There 
are  a number  of  important  commitments  that  go 
along  with  the  implementation  of  community 
policing  as  a management  philosophy.  They  are: 
Accountability  to  the  community,  requiring  some 
type  of  reporting  on  citizen  fear,  disorder  levels  in 
the  neighborhoods  and  crime  solution.  Accounta- 
bility to  the  community  means  that  the  Depart- 
ment must  set  forth  a specific  set  of  performance 
measures  and  then  commit  itself  to  report  on  the 
outcomes,  whether  favorable  or  not." 

Two  years  have  past  since  this  commitment 
was  made.  Is  the  department  now  accountable  to 
the  public  with  respect  to  results  achieved  through 
community  policing?  Is  the  department  reporting 
on  the  new  performance  measurements?  If  not, 
why? 

To  get  some  answers  to  these  and  other  ques- 
tions, and  to  test  the  department's  attitude  toward 
releasing  such  information,  this  writer  made  sev- 
eral calls  (as  a concerned  citizen)  to  various  police 

<ic«u*\ii<c<\t  oftveei.  including  public  information, 
one  wni  cnuctol  law*  what  perform- 

t measurements  the  department  was  planning 


ing  accountable  to  the  public  through  “a  broader, 
more  thoughtful  set  of  measures  (that)  will  be 
developed  and  reported  regularly."  The  most 
important  measures  are  said  to  be  those  relating  to 
fear  of  crime,  instances  of  disorder,  and  crime- 
solving  The  report  also  discusses  measuring  “rapid 
response  in  only  true  emergencies  — when  a life  is 
in  danger,  a person  is  injured,  or  a crime  is  in 
progress." 

In  addition,  the  report  notes,  other  measures 
regarding  calls  for  service  “will  be  measured  by 
outcomes.  That  is,  whether  the  problem  to  which 


"why'’"  A sergeant  at  the  NYPD's  public  informa- 
tion unit  was  asked  why  the  department  has  not 
begun  measuring  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of 
police  service,  fear  of  crime,  outcomes,  and  other 
factors.  She  indicated  she  was  unaware  these 
performance  measurements  existed  anywhere.  To 
her  knowledge,  the  department  had  no  way  of 
measuring  such  things,  and  she  attempted  instead 
to  explain  that  crime  has  dropped  as  a result  of 
community  policing. 

Another  call  to  the  department  was  greeted  by 
a barrage  of  questions:  "What  is  your  name'*  What 


"No  one  knew  what  performance  measurements  the 
department  was  planning  with  regard  to  community 
policing.  One  can  t help  but  wonder  if  the  department  is 
still  uncertain  as  to  what  results  it  expects. " 


the  police  responded  is  resolved  by  their  actions." 
The  department  states  that  it  will  ensure  that  the 
majority  of  uniformed  personnel  are  engaged  in 
“direct  neighborhood  service  (which)  means  regu- 
lar reports  on  staffing  levels."  Finally,  the  depart- 
ment asserts  that  the  "quality  of  police  service  is 
absent  from  most  of  the  evaluative  measures  that 
are  now  used.  Rapid  response  to  911  calls  for 
service  will  have  little  impact  if  the  type  of  service 
provided  by  the  responding  police  officer  is  insen- 
sitive or  ineffective." 


with  regard  to  results  achieved  through  commu- 
nity policing.  This  is  probably  because  the  depart- 
ment has  not  made  an  official  decision  on  what 
they  should  be  One  can’t  help  but  wonder  if  the 
department  is  still  uncertain  as  to  what  results  it 
expects  from  community  policing. 

“Policing  New  York  City  inthe  1990's,"  while 

not  clear-cut,  does  discuss  some  new  performance 
measures  believed  important  by  the  department, 
in  the  report,  the  department  committed  to  becom- 


No Answer  to  the  Question  “Why?" 

The  Mayor's  Management  Report  is  the  offi- 
cial. semiannual  reporting  mechanism  for  all 
mayoral  agencies  in  New  York  City.  A review  of 
lhe  Pet’-  1 1 ■ 1 993.  report  revealed  that  only  three 
of  tunc  proposed  measurement.-.  - - entries,  solved 
ramu  response  to  crimes  in  progress,  and  citywide 
staffing  levels  - are  actually  being  repotted.  (Crime 
clearances  were  already  being  reported  in  1990 
prior  to  the  implementation  of  community  polic- 
ing.) What  are  not  being  reported  are:  citizen  fear 
levels,  instances  of  disorder,  rapid  response  where 
a life  is  in  danger,  rapid  response  where  a person 
is  injured,  outcomes/problem  resolutions;  and  qual- 
ity of  police  service. 

If,  as  it  appears,  the  NYPD  has  failed  to  honor 
its  commitment  of  accountability  to  the  public  as 
per  its  own  definition,  the  question  that  remain  ls 


is  your  address  and  phone  number?  Why  do  you 
want  to  know  this?"  This  is  hardly  accountability 
to  the  public. 

After  some  persistence,  a superior  officer  was 
contacted,  and  he  offered  some  explanations 
Regarding  performance  measurements  of  citizen 
fear  levels  and  instances  of  disorder,  he  said  that 
the  department  is  awaiting  a grant  from  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice  for  col  lection  of  thisdata 
The  department  collects  data  on  rapid  response  to 
life  in  danger  and  response  to  personal  injury,  he 
continued,  but  he  did  not  know  why  the  informa- 
tion was  not  included  in  the  Mayor's  Management 
Report.  A performance  measure  for  outcomes  is  in 
the  developmental  stage,  he  advised,  and  as  for  the 
quality  of  police  service,  the  department  is  now 
preparing  a “citizen  satisfaction  survey  " 

h appears  that  what  the  Cresap consulting  firm 
found  and  reported  in  its  1991  management  re- 
view of  the  Houston  Police  Department  may  also 
apply  here.  “The  department  leadership."  Cresap 
observed,  “appears  more  concerned  with  measur 
mg  progress  toward  implementation  of  various 
and  considerably  less  so 
with  establishing  performance-based  criteria  for 
success  and  ongoing  evaluation  of  results  " 
D^p„e  the  passage  of  two  years’  time,  the 
NYPD  seems  not  to  have  a clear  understand, ng  of 

If  n Hd6  °f  communjt>'  policing  will  be 

If  did,  it  should  have  developed  a set  of  goals 


WAfEllee# 


(derived  from  its  new  mission)  and  several  quan- 
titative objectives  for  each  goal,  as  well  as  a 
measurement  system  that  collects  and  processes 
the  data.  Instead,  there  exists  a nebulous  set  of 
performance  i ndicators,  along  with  what  appear  to 
be  disjointed,  haphazard  attempts  at  collecting 
and  analyzing  data.  Another  problem  the  depart- 
ment faces  regarding  performance  measurement 
is  a possible  gap  in  integrating  the  expectations  of 
police  officers  and  those  of  their  constituents.  The 
public  expects  their  beat  cop  to  be  in  their  neigh- 
borhood on  a steady  basis  Of  late,  citizens  have 
been  voicing  concerns  over  the  department's  policy 
of  pulling  officers  out  on  an  as-needed  basis. 

It  also  appears  that  little  effort  is  being  made  to 
determine  what  the  community  expects  as  a result 
of  its  investment.  In  some  areas  of  the  city,  drug- 
related  arrests  seem  to  be  declining.  If  this  stems 
from  a policy  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Police 
Department,  and  if  the  public  had  no  input,  expec- 
tations will  bequite  divergent  . A constituency  that 
believes  it  is  not  a participant  in  such  matters  will 
not  believe  the  department  to  be  accountable  to 
them. 

Left  Wondering 

As  a result  of  the  Police  Department's  not 
fulfilling  its  commitment  to  be  accountable  to  the 
public  via  “new  performance  measurements," 
many  citizens  and  elected  officials  are  left  won- 
dering if  community  policing  is  working  or  not. 
The  public  was  asked  to  sacrifice,  in  the  form  of 
additional  taxes,  to  support  this  transformation.  It 
also  endured  reductions  in  services  provided  by 
many  other  city  agencies  so  that  this  police  effort 
could  be  implemented.  Was  it  worth  it?  Did  the 
city  use  its  limited  resources  wisely  during  a fiscal 
crisis?  These  are  the  questions  being  asked,  and 
the  department  is  incapable  of  responding  One 
clue  however,  may  have  come  in  a recent  New 
York  Dady  News  article,  which  said  thar  as  of 
une  30  the  city  will  have  rung  up  $432  million 
m Safe  Streets  taxes  yet  will  fall  short  of  its  slated 
police  hiring  goal." 

It  has  been  over  two  years  and  the  department 
■s  nor  reporting  results.  It  is  just  a matter  of  ume 
before  a groundswell  of  concern  occurs.  W.th  the 

h k ^0raJ  eleC,'0n  aPProaching,  this  will  no 
doubt  become  an  issue.  Some  will  accuse  the 
Mayor  of  delaymg  the  reporting  to  the  public  until 

PolL  rt  0theR  <*■«*  that  the 

ohee  Department  is  ill-managed  because  it  hasn't 

been  able  to  report  on  the  results  of  community 
policing  for  such  a long  time  The  ranks  ofpol.ee 
officers  who  are  already  cynical  will  grow,  and 

If  I S T*  bCen  WOn  over  ^ lost 
If  the  NYPD  does  not  develop  a meaningful 
performance-measurement  system  that  clearly 
measures  expected  results  of  community  policing 
^ITvh6  P°l!Ce  and  ****  Perspectives),  and 
1 2tSSe^nate  1116  findm8S’ 11  make 

mun^T r * t35k  °f  irnPlementing  com- 
munity policing  that  much  more  difficult,  and 
Perhaps  impossible. 


nrl£yl0rL  **  PKD'  is  Qn 

P o/essor  of  criminal  justice  at  St.  John ’s  Univer- 

5cZ‘n?eW  YZK  Qndan  indePen/fenl public  safety 
c onsu  tarn.  During  a 25-year  career  in  public 

nm‘Ce‘  ^ !“*  Sen>ed  ° NCW  York  Ci*y  Police 
dfnun  firefighter  Qndfire  ^shal,  as  veil  as 
deputy  commissioner  of  the  Department  oflnves- 
igatwn,  the  Emergency  Medical  Service,  and  the 
Parkmg  Violations  Bureau,  and  coordinator  of 
the  Mayor  s Arson  Strike  Force. ) 


ISN  T IT  GREAT  EVERYTHING'S  BACK  TO  NORMAL  / " 
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Criminal  Justice  Library 

With  a detective/criminologist  as  tour  guide: 


The  battlefield  in  "America's  Finest  City": 


Baby  Insane  and  the  Buddha. 
By  Bob  Sipchen. 

New  York:  Doubleday,  1993. 
370  pp.,  $20.00. 


By  G.  Thomas  GitchofT 


It  isn’t  often  that  one  gets  to  review 
a book  dealing  with  the  exploits  of  for- 
mer students  and  colleagues.  Pat  Birse 
and  Gary  Jaus  are  those  two  former 
students  who,  along  with  Kevin  Glass, 
are  the  main  subjects  of  this  well  writ- 
ten, attention-getting  and  exciting  book. 

“Baby  Insane  and  the  Buddha"  is  a 
riveting  journey  through  the  underworld 
of  street  gangs  and  cops,  primarily  in 
San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles.  Through 
the  eyes  and  lives  of  Det.  Pat  Birse  (the 
Buddha),  a crime  fighter  with  unortho- 
dox methods,  and  Kevin  “Baby  In- 


(G  Thomas  Gitchoff,  a professor  of 
criminal  justice  administration  at  San 
Diego  State  University,  is  currently 
serving  as  visiting  professor  of  crim- 
inology and  management  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.) 


sane”  Glass,  a violent  and  seemingly 
incorrigible  member  of  the  San  Diego 
Crips,  the  author  opens  a window  on  a 
world  that  most  of  us  have  never  seen 
It  is  a world  of  high-speed  chases,  drive- 
by  shootings,  gangbangers,  robberies 
and  drug  deals,  where  innocent  and 
guilty  alike  suffer  and  die  This  is  the 
battlefield  in  San  Diego.  "America’s 
Finest  City." 

It  is  in  the  densely  populated  and  de- 
pressed part  of  the  city  that  Kevin  Glass 
grows  up,  one  more  in  the  morass  of 
government  statistics  on  young  black 
males  from  poor,  single-parent  fami- 
lies. Although  a high  achiever  in  school 
and  evidently  intelligent  and  resource- 
ful, Glass,  like  many  of  his  peers,  seems 
drawn  to  the  gang  life  and  its  bonding 
forces.  By  the  time  he  encounters  the 
indefatigable  Detective  Birse,  the  20- 
year-old  Baby  Insane  had  served  five 
years  in  California  prisons,  was  the 
father  of  two  daughters  and  had  broken 
the  sacred  street  rule  against  sampling 
the  crack  cocaine  he  was  selling.  When 
a string  of  supermarket  robberies  brought 
Baby  Insane  and  the  Buddha  face  to 


An  updated  look 
at  human  relations' 
role  in  policing 


Human  Relations  and  Police 
Work,  3d  ed. 

By  Larry  Miller  and 
Michael  Braswell. 

Prospect  Heights,  III.:  Waveland 
Press,  1993. 

219  pp. 


By  Walter  M.  Francis 


“Human  Relations  and  Police  Work” 
has  been  updated  into  an  excellent  edi- 
tion that  can  be  applied  in  a multitude  of 
areas  relating  to  police  education  and 
training.  The  book  provides  seven  cases 
for  each  of  seven  major  areas  of  topical 
interest  to  police  organizations:  com- 
munity relations,  crisis  intervention, 
juveniles,  emotionally  disturbed  per- 
sons, stress,  ethics,  and  administration. 

Basic  background  information  is 
provided  in  each  chapter  to  give  the 
reader  a baseline  insight  into  the  par- 
ticular area  covered  in  subsequent  cases. 
In  this  way  the  book  can  be  used  as  a 
stand-alone  text,  if  desired.  Each  case 
provides  the  opportunity  for  the  reader 
to  be  placed  in  the  role  of  a police 
officer  or  official  faced  with  an  inter- 
esting and  perplexing  problem.  Ques- 
tions regarding  each  factual  situation 
are  posed  at  the  end  of  each  case  to 
provide  the  reader  with  ideas  for  analy- 
sis and  discussion. 

Whether  the  book  is  used  in  college- 
level  courses  or  in  basic  or  in-service 
police  training,  the  student  can  obtain 
the  benefit  of  practical  application  of 
police  services  in  difficult  and  demand- 
ing circumstances,  yet  without  having 
to  expend  a great  deal  of  time  and 
money  for  role-playing  situations.  This 
reviewer  has  successfully  used  Miller 


( Walter  M.  Francis  is  an  assistant 
professor  of criminal  justice  at  Central 
Wyoming  College  in  Riverton,  Wyo.) 


and  Braswell’s  book  at  the  college  level 
for  several  years,  and  students  seem  to 
enjoy  the  opportunity  to  apply  their 
classroom  learning  to  interesting,  prac- 
tical. real-world  cases.  Likewise,  po- 
lice recruits  and  officers  should  be  given 
the  chance  to  deal  with  these  types  of 
situational  variables  under  controlled 
role-playing  circumstances  without 
having  to  learn  the  hard  way  by  making 
mistakes  in  the  community 

The  cases  are  very  accurate  in  their 
portrayal  of  real-life  situations.  The 
critical  thinking  skills  used  in  dealing 
with  them  are  the  same  as  those  needed 
to  meet  the  various  role  demands  of 
today’s  police  officer.  Many  police 
departments  and  training  academies  do 
not  currently  use  this  type  of  service- 
delivery  role  playing.  At  the  very  least, 
the  introduction  of  this  approach  into 
police  training  programs  could  serve  to 
minimize  legal  liability  risks. 

Another  effective  use  for  this  text 
would  be  to  cross-train  other  agency 
employees  who  are  involved  in  human 
services  delivery.  Mental  health  work- 
ers, social  workers  and  medical  person- 
nel could  participate  in  training  ses- 
sions side-by-side  with  police  officers 
in  order  to  provide  them  with  insights 
into  the  police  role  in  service  delivery 
Many  of  these  other  agencies  and  their 
personnel  do  not  understand  the  police 
role  and  the  limitations  of  what  police 
can  do  in  various  situations.  This  text 
could  go  a long  way  toward  providing 
valuable  cross-training. 

No  other  book  currently  available 
provides  such  a unique  approach  in  ex- 
ploring the  role  and  service-delivery 
issues  facing  police  officers.  And  for 
those  whose  work  takes  them  into  cor- 
rectional settings  (such  as  sheriff  s de- 
partment employees),  the  authors  have 
prepared  a companion  volume.  “Hu- 
man Relations  and  Corrections  " 


face,  the  charismatic  and  tenacious 
cop  convinced  the  dangerous,  fiercely 
loyal  Baby  Insane  to  collaborate  with 
the  San  Diego  police  and  the  FBI  The 
Buddha's  intuitive  understanding  of 
the  criminal  psyche  had  become  an 
increasingly  effective  tool  in  his  fight 
to  protect  the  innocent. 

Approached  by  the  street-wise  de- 
tective, Baby  Insane  was  persuaded  “to 
do  something  good  for  a change."  Thus, 
the  peculiar  alliance  and  friendship  are 
formed  and  the  operation  to  destroy 
one  of  San  Diego’s  most  violent  and 
disruptive  forces  is  put  into  action: 
Operation  Blue  Rag. 

Birse  explains  the  importance  of  a 
police  officer  understanding  the  person 
behind  the  criminal.  “It  makes  you  more 
efficient  in  every  way,”  he  says.  “If  you 
understand  criminals  you  can  guess 
what  they’ll  do  next.  You  can  focus  on 
the  right  group,  you  have  to  develop 
the  ability  to  listen  to  people,  .they 
like  to  talk  about  themselves.  If  you 
want  to  leam  about  Hell’s  Angels,  talk 
to  a Hell’s  Angel  ” 

Of  course,  that’s  what  Birse  has 
done  and  continues  to  do  as  an  effective 
detective  and  criminologist,  who  knows 
and  understands  more  about  deviant 
and  criminal  behavior  than  most  of  us 
who  hold  Ph.D.’s  in  the  behavioral 
sciences.  His  former  supervisor  stated: 


“They  should  have  let  Birse  pick  and 
choose  whatever  case  he  wanted  to 
work  on  and  let  him  go  without  any 
direction.  He  is  an  exceptional  cop  that 
produces  uncanny  results.” 

Baby  Insane  has  his  own  take  on  the 
detective  ’’Birse  gave  me  the  opportu- 
nity It’s  like  he  was  saying, ‘Come 
walk  with  me,  I can  show  you  a better 
way  to  live.’  He  told  me  how  to  make 
money  legally . how  to  manage  money, 
stuff  like  that.  Gary  Jaus,  too.  They 
said  I was  too  smart  to  just  waste  my 
life  in  the  neighborhood.  So  that’s  why 
I became  an  informant.  Birse  and  Jaus 
listened.  They  treated  me  with  respect 
Birse  was  like  a father.  He  asked  me, 
’What  do  you  want  out  of  life?’” 

Birse  knows  the  value  of  respect  as 
a key  ingredient  in  the  macho  culture 
inhabited  by  criminals  and  cops.  Glass 
sees  it  in  the  way  Birse  can  look  even 
the  most  reprehensible  criminal  in  the 
eye  when  talking  to  him.  Birse  may  be 
appalled  by  their  criminality,  but  he 
still  finds  room  for  respect. 

As  a former  professor  to  both  Birse 
and  Jaus,  I’m  proud  of  the  work  they 
have  performed  over  the  years.  Ironi- 
cally, the  personal  connection  goes 
beyond  that  of  teacher  and  students 
My  wife  was  in  a San  Diego  store  when 
the  “Get  Down  Gang”  entered,  fired  a 
shotgun  into  the  ceiling  and  terrorized 


Ihe  occupants  She  almost  said  some- 
thing to  one  of  the  gang  members,  but 
an  Asian  gentleman  pulled  her  down  to 
the  floor  beside  him.  and  the  gang 
completed  their  robbery  and  fled  Thanks 
to  Kevin  Glass,  all  of  the  perpetrators 
— members  of  the  Crips  — were 
apprehended  and  sentenced  to  prison. 

There  may  be  no  solutions  to  the 
urban  gang  problems  facing  America, 
short  of  major  social  and  economic 
renovation  of  homes,  schools  and  cit- 
ies The  author's  epigraph  in  the  book, 
an  African  proverb,  seems  the  most 
poignant:  “It  takes  a whole  village  to 
raise  a child  ” Sipchen  goes  on  to 
observe:  “America  has  to  understand 
and  accept  that  we  are  all  in  the  same 
village  and  all  the  children  are  our 
own.  We  have  to  treat  them  accord- 
ingly. Give  them  the  same  education, 
resources,  opportunities  Expect  them 
to  succeed.  We're  all  in  this  together, 
and  until  we  accept  that,  the  gang 
problem  will  continue  to  get  worse, 
and  the  crime  and  violence  will  con- 
tinue to  spread  ” 

“Baby  Insane"  is  a fascinating, 
entertaining,  even  educational  book, 
and  must  reading  for  those  in  the  crimi- 
nal justice  or  juvenile  services  areas. 
For  all  others  who  want  to  be  informed 
and  have  not  yet  seen  “Boyz  N the 
Hood."  I recommend  it  and  this  book 
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Bring  Insightful  Dialog  on  Pressing  Criminal  Justice 
Issues  to  Classrooms  and  Communities 

Thousands  of  educators,  law  euforcenren,  professional,  and  _y  orfan, canons  arc-  usinp  of  or jusUce  issues,  .ncorpo- 

rate  these  useful  10-minute  videotapes  into  the  training  and  community  education  programs  ot  your  organization. 

The  programs  feature  lively,  unrehearsed  studio  discussions  by  leading  criminal  justice  expens  and  are  ^ 

other  visual  aids  to  illustrate  today's  pressing  crime  issues.  Many  programs  are  accompanied  by  Study  Guides,  making  the  series  ideal  P 


Crime  File  video  presentations  are  a great  value  at  only  $17  each. 
Order  all  38  tapes,  and  postage  and  handing  charges  will  he  waived. 


To  order  Crime  File,  call  NCJRS  toll  free  at  800-851-3420  or  complete  the 
order  form  below. 


DRUGS 

1 Drug  Education.  Looks  al  the  issues  in  drug  education  programs  in  which  police  officers  work  with  elementary 
school  students  to  help  children  say  no  to  drugs 

2 Drug  Testing.  Focuses  on  pretrial  drug  screening— how  it  works,  how  it  is  used,  and  how  effective  it  is— as  well 
as  related  legal  questions 

3 Drug  Trafficking.  Discusses  successful  targeting  of  resources  on  the  arrest  ot  street-level  dealers 

4 Drugs:  Addiction.  Explores  the  nature  and  consequences  ot  addiction  with  a locus  on  cocaine 

5 Drugs:  Community  Responses.  Discusses  citizen  actions  to  eradicate  drugs  in  the  Nation's  neighborhoods 

6 Drugs:  Treating  Offenders.  Features  a New  York  State  shock  incarceration  program  and  discusses  innova- 
tions tor  handling  the  increasing  number  ol  drug  offenders  swamping  already  crowded  jails  and  prisons 

7 Drugs:  Workplace  Testing.  Debates  the  pros,  cons,  and  implications  ot  workplace  drug  testing,  exploring  one 
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Diego— that  test  ways  police  can  prevent  crime 
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Five  new  studies  — now  what? 

Seeking  policy  direction 
on  domestic  violence 


Continued  from  Page  1 

been  tried  in  the  past,  so  they  can 
perhaps  tailor  their  responses  to  the 
specific  features  of  that  couple."  said 
Sherman. 

Ira  Hutchison,  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  sociology  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  who  assisted  in  the 
Charlotte  study,  said  police  depart- 
ments should  develop  ways  to  profile 
chronically  violent  households,  with 
the  profiles  being  used  to  formulate 
effective  strategies  for  dealing  with 
future  problems  "I  think  where  the 
police  have  gonen  the  most  s — t is 
when  some  woman  gets  killed  and  the 
police  have  been  there  a dozen  times  in 
the  last  three  years.  But  the  fact  is  that 
they  can’t  prevent  some  guy  from  kill- 
ing his  wife.  There  is  no  way  to  do  that 
But  if  they  can  somehow  respond  dif- 
ferently to  those  households  I think 
that  it  would  be  an  advantage." 

Sherman  added  that  since  there  is 
no  scientific  evidence  that  a one-time 
arrest  in  a misdemeanor  domestic 
violence  incident  will  help  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  a subsequent,  more  vio- 
lent attack,  police  should  not  be  held 
civilly  liable  for  failing  to  prevent 
future  domestic  assaults  that  result  in 
severe  injury  or  death. 

“Smart  Policing" 

In  his  book  “Policing  Domestic 
Violence."  Sherman  outlines  several 
recommendations  for  “smart  polic- 
ing" to  deal  with  domestic  violence. 
He  calls  on  individual  police  depart- 
ments to  replace  mandatory  arrest 
policies  with  mandatory  actions  cho- 
sen from  a list  of  options  that  could 
include  transporting  victims  to  shel- 
ters. taking  intoxicated  victims  or 
suspects  to  detoxification  treatment 
centers,  giving  the  victim  more  of  a 
say  in  deciding  whether  an  immediate 
arrest  should  be  made,  and  using  the 
victim’s  own  social  networks  to  pro- 
vide short-term  protection  against  repeat 
attacks. 

Police  and  prosecutors  should  also 
cooperate  to  develop  offender-absent 
warrant  procedures,  which  at  least  in 
Omaha,  appeared  to  offer  a deterrent 
against  future  violence,  Sherman  ad- 
vises. 

But  Franklyn  Dunford,  the  Omaha 
project  director,  warned  against  sum- 
marily adopting  the  offender-absent 
warrant  approach  before  it  can  be  tested 
further  Such  an  action  would  be 
“premature,"  he  said,  because  “we 
don’t  know  why  it  works.  And  we 
don’t  know  if  it  would  work  in  any 
other  site." 

Despite  the  research  findings  that 
pointed  to  a flat  or  negative  effect  of 
arrest  in  the  Omaha  replication,  police 
officials  there  adopted  a new  manda- 
tory arrest  policy  for  offenders  present 
at  the  scene.  “We  recommended  that 
police  arrest,"  Dunford  said,  “even 
though  our  data  suggested  that  it  didn't 
do  any  good,  and  not  because  an  arrest 
would  deter  continued  violence,  but 
because  it  is  illegal  to  assault  folks. 
People  who  go  around  assaulting  oth- 
ers should  be  held  accountable  for  that 
And  what's  important  in  Omaha  was 
that  our  data  suggested  that  arrest  did 
not  have  a negative  effect  on  offend- 
ers." 

Sending  a Symbolic  Message 
Other  researchers  in  the  replication 


studies  agree  that  arrest  sends  an 
important  symbolic  message  to  do- 
mestic violence  victims  and  their 
communities  that  society  will  not 
condone  violent  behavior,  regardless 
of  the  context  it  in  which  occurs. 

“If  we're  arresting  spouse  abusers, 
what  we’re  say  mg  as  a society  is  this  is 
wrong,  this  is  illegal,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  tolerate  this said  Hutchison. 
“That  in  my  rrund  is  a step  better  than 
not  arresting  at  all.  ..  I think  it’s  got  a 
symbolic  value  for  the  next  generation 
growing  up.  I think  it’s  important  that 
kids  see  that  somebody  gets  arrested  if 
they  hit  their  spouse." 

“I  still  think  that  the  presumption 
of  arrest  is  the  sensible  thing  to  do  for 
legal  reasons  if  no  others,"  agreed 
Richard  A.  Berk,  a professor  of  sociol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Califonua- 
Los  Angeles  who  served  as  a consult- 
ant to  the  Colorado  Springs  Police 
Department  dunng  its  replication  study 
"There  are  good  moral  and  legal  grounds 
for  arresting  people.  I mean  an  assault 
is  an  assault  is  an  assault.  And  it’s  the 
thing  police  know  how  to  do.  They 
aren't  social  workers,  they're  not  psy- 
chiatric counselors.  We  shouldn't  ask 
them  to  do  thing  that  they're  training 
doesn't  provide  for.  So  we  would  get 
police  doing  what  they  know  how  to  do 
best  — and  that's  to  enforce  the  law.” 

“If  we  want  arrest  to  be  an  effec- 
tive deterrent,  then  very  clearly,  these 
police  departments  who  went  ahead 


and  changed  the  laws  did  so  prema- 
turely and  unnecessarily,"  added 
Hutchison.  “On  the  other  hand,  we 
don’t  have  arrest  be  a deterrent  in  most 
other  forms  of  crime.  We  don’t  say, 
‘Let's  not  arrest  drug  pushers  because 
it  doesn’t  stop  them  from  pushing 
drugs. '" 

Studies’  Utility  in  Evidence 

While  law  enforcement  policy- 
makers looking  to  the  replications  for 
definitive  answers  to  dealing  with 
domestic  violence  may  come  away 
disappointed,  police  officials  in  some 
of  the  study  sites  insist  that  the  re- 
search has  given  law  enforcement  a 
body  of  invaluable  information  that 
simply  wasn't  available  before.  In  some 
cases,  the  new  studies  have  given  rise 
to  revisions  or  wholesale  changes  in 
the  way  the  agencies  deal  with  the 
crime. 

Colorado  Springs  police  can  now 
issue  summons  and  complaints  in 
misdemeanor  domestic  violence  inci- 
dents without  the  consent  or  signature 
of  the  victim.  In  addition,  they  may 
make  custodial  arrests  based  on  prob- 
able cause  “whenver  circumstances 
warrant,"  according  to  a domestic 
violence  protocol  by  the  state’s  Fourth 
Judicial  District,  which  includes  Colo- 
rado Springs,  that  was  implemented  in 
March. 

The  protocol  also  allows  police  to 
phone  judges  from  the  scene  of  a 
domestic  disturbance  to  obtain  an 
emergency  protection  order,  should 
the  officer  feel  such  a measure  is 


warranted. 

“We  can  simply  call  the  judge 
right  from  the  scene  and  get  a verbal 
OK  and  just  write  his  name  in  for 
him,"  said  Sgt.  John  Anderson,  a 21- 
year  veteran  and  former  superv  isor  at 
the  Colorado  Springs  Police  Acad- 
emy, where  he  has  trained  officers  to 
respond  to  domestic  violence  calls 
"He  doesn’t  have  to  see  the  form  He 
gets  a short  statement  from  the  officer 
in  the  field  and  we're  able  to  issue  that 
EPO  immediately  and  serve  it  while 
both  parties  are  right  there." 

The  protocol  requires  violators  of 
EPO's  to  be  arrested  and  detained  until 
they  brought  before  the  judge  who 
issued  the  order.  Anderson  added  If 
necessary,  EPO’s  can  be  upgraded  to  a 
temporary,  then  to  a permanent  re- 
straining order,  violations  of  which 
result  in  mandatory  arrests. 

Integrated  Approaches 

Defendants  in  domestic  violence 
cases  who  have  no  prior  criminal  his- 
tory and  who  meet  other  eligibility 
criteria  can  receive  a deferred  sen- 
tence, usually  of  two  years,  with 
mandatory  participation  in  a 36-week 
domestic  violence  counseling  program. 
In  addition,  counselors  from  the  city's 
Center  for  the  Prevention  of  Domestic 
Violence,  which  receives  copies  of 
summonses  issued  by  police  in  domes- 
tic violence  cases,  offer  aid  and  coun- 
seling to  the  victim,  as  well  as  to  the 


offender.  “We've  really  tried  to  open 
it  up  to  where  it’s  a community-based 
problem,"  said  Det.  Howard  Black, 
who  helped  coordinate  the  Colorado 
Springs  replication. 

Probable  cause-based  arrests  and 
protection  orders  are  being  used  in- 
creasingly in  Omaha  as  well,  accord- 
ing to  police  spokesman  Sgt.  William 
Muldoon.  And  prosecutors  are  more 
likely  to  try  offenders  — even  without 
the  cooperation  of  victims  — which 
Muldoon  says  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  past  practice  of  dropping  cases  if 
the  victim  refused  to  cooperate. 

"Now,  they  are  not  deterred  by  a 
spouse’s  refusal  to  cooperate,”  he  said. 
“They  go  ahead  anyway.  In  many 


cases,  these  suspects  end  up  striking 
some  kind  of  plea  bargain  deal  and  are 
ordered  into  some  type  of  diversion 
program  or  probation  is  arranged  where 
counseling  is  offered  And  we  think 
that's  signficicant  progress  from  what 
used  to  take  place." 

Muldoon  and  others  interviewed 
by  LEN  also  say  the  studies  have 
prompted  their  agencies  to  strive  for 
an  integrated  approach  to  domestic 
violence,  involving  the  police  along 
with  the  judiciary,  victims'  advocates 
and  social  services  agencies.  “The 
studies  raised  awareness  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  and  forced  us  to 
look  into  some  different  strategies  for 
dealing  with  domestic  violence,"  said 
Muldoon.  “We  are  talking  more  with 
the  YWCA,  the  Women  Against  Vio- 
lence group,  our  victim-witness  unit 
and  prosecutors.  We’re  trying  to  look 
at  this  whole  thing  from  a quality -of- 
life  standpoint  — is  there  a drug  or 
alcohol  problem  or  something  that,  if 
not  treated,  will  fester  and  continue?" 

A Legacy  of  Awareness 
Increasing  police  awareness  of 
domestic  violence,  as  well  as  the  body 
of  knowledge  and  data  available  about 
what  is  arguably  the  most  common 
form  of  crime  they  confront,  may  well 
be  the  legacy  of  the  Minneapolis  ex- 
periment and  its  follow-up  studies 
“Just  because  we're  not  seeing  major 
outcomes,  they’ve  still  been  of  great 
assistance  in  the  area  of  training  and 
understanding  just  how  complicated 
this  whole  area  of  domestic  violence 


is,"  said  Detective  Black  of  the  stud- 
ies. “This  is  a very,  very  difficult  area 
because  you’re  always  dealing  with 
two  different  perceptions — the  victim 
and  the  offender  And  no  two  calls  are 
ever  the  same." 

"Awareness  in  any  manner,  shape 
or  form  is  more  important  than  any- 
thing else.”  said  Capt  Howard  Lind- 
stedt  of  the  Milwaukee  Police  Depart- 
ment, where  a statewide  mandatory 
arrest  policy  in  domestic  violence  cases 
is  still  in  force  despite  Sherman's  call 
for  a repeal  of  the  law  Lindstedt,  who 
is  a member  of  a Common  Council 
task  force  on  sexual  assault  and  do- 
mestic violence,  said  his  belief  is  based 
on  a perception  that  a "vast  majority 
of  the  population  still  thinks  it's  all 
right  to  beat  your  spouse.  That's  an 
attitude  we’re  going  to  have  to  change, 
otherwise  [police]  are  going  to  be  a lot 
busier  in  the  future." 

Wilmington,  N.C.,  Police  Chief 
Robert  Wadman.  who  headed  the  Omaha 
Police  Department  while  the  study  in 
that  city  was  being  conducted,  said 
that  the  studies  have  increased  aware- 
ness not  only  of  domestic  violence  but 
of  the  importance  of  research  in  for- 
mulating police  policy. 

“We  have  a better  body  of  knowl- 
edge (about  domestic  violence]  to  make 
decisions  than  we’ve  ever  had,"  he 
said.  “Law  enforcement  has  been  slow 
to  use  research  in  a positive  way  to 
make  better  decisions.  The  domestic 
violence  studies  were  really  in  the 
forefront  in  allowing  law  enforcement 
to  benefit  from  quality  research." 


Coming  up  in  LEN: 

• It's  the  wheel  thing:  When  it  comes  to  auto  theft, 
Newark,  N.J.,  takes  a back  seat  to  almost  no  one. 
In  a special  LEN  interview,  Police  Director  William 
Celester  talks  about  this  and  other  crime  problems 
affecting  New  Jersey's  largest  city. 

• When  more  means  less:  Saturation  policing  of 
Los  Angeles  leads  to  a day  without  major  crime. 
One  veteran  cop  says,  "Surprise,  surprise." 


"The  vast  majority  of  the  population  still  thinks  it’s 
all  right  to  beat  your  spouse.  That’s  an  attitude  we're 
going  to  have  to  change,  otherwise  we're  going  to 
be  a lot  busier  in  the  future. " 

— Capt.  Howard  Lindstedt,  Milwaukee  PD 
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"Human  dignity"  goes  south  of  the  border 

Latin  American,  Caribbean  nations  try  to  put  a different  face  on  law  enforcement 


Continued  from  Page  5 
recall  instances  in  their  lives  where 
they  felt  their  own  human  dignity  was 
violated.  They  explore  ways  in  which 
human  dignity  is  denied,  particularly 
by  authoritarian  figures  like  the  police. 

Both  Curran  and  Raymond  Pitt,  a 
former  professor  of  sociology  at  John 
Jay  who  acts  as  a facilitator  of  the 
course,  stressed  the  importance  placed 
on  the  participants'  own  experiences  in 
defining  and  grasping  the  concept  of 
human  dignity.  “It’s  really  a self-taught 
kind  of  experience,"  said  Curran . “The 
participants  really  involve  themselves 
in  experiential  learning.  We’re  the 
guides,  the  providers  of  the  experience, 
but  they  are  really  training  themselves." 

Discussions  in  the  course  focus  on 
the  importance  of  opening  a dialogue 
with  the  community,  implementing  a 
clearly  defined  code  of  conduct  and 
value  system  in  the  police  organiza- 
tion, and  developing  a training  pro- 
gram to  ensure  compliance  with  poli- 
cies and  procedures  designed  to  protect 
the  dignity  of  both  citizens  and  police. 

In  one  exercise,  participants  are 
divided  into  four  groups,  each  having 
responsibility  for  one  of  four  functions 
of  a hypothetical  police  organization 
— training,  supervision,  management 
and  citizen  complaints.  In  group  ses- 


sions, participants  develop  plans  to 
improve  the  function  under  their  charge 
so  that  it  reflects  the  agency's  commit- 
ment to  upholding  human  dignity.  In 
other  exercises,  participants  identify  the 
deviant  groups  in  their  societies,  then 
develop  procedures  or  training  to  better 
protect  the  human  dignity  of  members 
of  those  groups  They  also  plan  media 
campaigns  to  communicate  to  the  pub- 
lic the  agency’s  commitment  to  safe- 
guarding human  dignity. 

Role-playing  is  an  integral  part  of 
some  of  the  course  exercises.  In  one 
scenario,  participants  try  to  explain  to  a 
father  of  a police  officer  why  his  son 
has  developed  a negative  and  cynical 
personality  after  two  years  on  the  job. 
The  group  discusses  the  forces  that 
buffett  police  officers  and  why  the  job 
could  have  negative  effects  on  them. 
One  member  of  the  group  portrays  the 
father’s  friend,  an  experienced  police 
officer,  and  tries  to  offer  the  father 
insights  into  why  his  son’s  personality 
has  changed. 

In  a similar  exercise,  they  offer  help 
to  a father  and  his  police  officer  son, 
who  becomes  severely  depressed  after 
being  ostracized  by  his  colleagues  when 
his  statements  to  superiors  about  mis- 
conduct results  in  criminal  charges 
against  two  fellow  officers. 


From  Florida  serial 
killings  to  Seattle 
arsons,  data  base  shines 
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oped  the  prototype  of  the  software  that 
was  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Seattle 
arson  task  force.  Rockey,  a 12-year 
veteran  of  the  Gainesville  Police  De- 
partment who  was  a member  of  the  task 
force  invesDgating  the  murders  of  the 
students,  said  the  agency  received  nearly 
7.000  leads  about  the  killings.  Two  FBI 
programmers  from  the  bureau’s 
Jacksonville  office  wrote  a program  in 
R-Base  to  help  authorities  track  the 
leads.  The  program  contained  a lot  of 
bugs  and  was  rewritten  in  a computer 
language  called  Clipper. 

"Once  we  rewrote  it,  all  of  the  prob- 
lems seemed  to  disappear,"  Rockey 
told  LEN.  “Searches  that  would  take 
hours  to  do  would  take  only  20  min- 
utes." 

Rockey  teamed  up  with  Jim  Bell,  a 
major  case  specialist  with  the  FBI's 
Violent  Criminal  Apprehension  Pro- 
gram at  Quantico,  Va.,  to  refine  the 


program  further  so  that  it  could  not  only 
sort  out  and  classify  information  about 
the  crimes  themselves,  but  also  be  used 
as  an  aid  in  making  management,  per- 
sonnel and  administrative  decisions. 
Bell,  who  has  worked  on  60  or  70  task 
forces  dunng  his  career,  had  the  expe- 
rience to  supply  the  administrative 
details  Rockey  wanted  to  incorporate 
in  the  program. 

Rockey  cautioned  that  he  is  still 
making  refinements  to  the  copyrighted 
program  and  that  it  is  not  yet  ready  to  be 
released  for  general  law  enforcement 
use.  Seattle  was  used  as  a "data  test 
site,"  he  said. 

“It  will  be  available  in  some  way  to 
people  in  law  enforcement.  There’s  no 
doubt  about  it,"  he  said.  “We  want  this 
to  be  a tool  that  law  enforcement  will 
find  actually  helps  them  solve  the  case. 
We  want  to  get  these  things  cleared  up 
as  soon  as  possible  so  we  have  less 
victims." 


Pitt  recently  returned  from  Jamaica 
where  he  undertook  an  evaluation  of 
the  program.  He  said  he  found  that  the 
course  has  sparked  an  wider  interest  in 
human  rights  among  Jamaican  police 
and  resulted  in  better  treatment  of  jailed 
prisoners.  “That  was  something  that 
would  naturally  follow  from  an  under- 
standing of  human  dignity,"  he  pointed 


out.  “We  get  them  to  see  past  their 
differences  and  begin  to  see  each  other 
as  human  beings  deserving  of  respect. 
And  they  feel  that  the  people  they  are 
dealing  with  are  human  beings,  and  this 
adds  to  then  toolbox  of  how  to  relate  to 
the  public." 

Jamaican  police  Sgt.  Clover  Mal- 
colm, who  is  in  charge  of  the  rape  unit 


at  the  constabulary's  Port  Antonio  sta- 
tion, said  the  course  helped  her  to  de- 
velop a sensitivity  and  understanding 
that  she  tries  to  put  into  practice  every- 
day. “It’s  helped  me  to  be  more  consid- 
erate of  others,”  she  told  LEN.  “I  look 
back  on  things  I learned  in  the  course 
and  ask  myself,  ‘Should  I do  this?’,  and 
I think  twice  before  making  decisions  ” 


FBI  asks:  Who  are  cop  killers, 
and  how  do  they  operate? 
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want  to  seem  to  be  saying  that  you  have 

to  be  a hard-ass  to  survive." 

When  Davis  and  Pinizzotto  asked 
the  killers  what,  if  anything,  the  victim 
officers  could  have  done  to  prevent 
their  deaths,  47  percent  said  there  was 
nothing  the  officers  could  have  done  to 
save  their  lives.  While  Davis  said  he 
didn’t  sense  a lot  of  bravado  coming 
from  the  offenders  as  they  described 
their  deeds,  he  did  note  “a  total  absense 
of  any  remorse  whatsoever"  about  the 
killings.  Added  Pinizzotto:  “The  ma- 
jority stated  that  they  wanted  to  kill  the 
officers,  not  just  injure  them." 

Eight  percent  said  that  if  the  officers 
had  been  more  “professional"  they 
would  be  alive  today,  but  those  offend- 
ers were  unable  to  define  what  they 
meant  by  “professional.”  In  three  cases, 
offenders  said  if  the  victims  had  identi- 
fied themselves  as  law  enforcement 
officers,  they  could  have  prevented  their 
deaths.  Overall,  the  killers  did  not  take 
an  officer’s  age  and  size  into  account  at 
the  time  of  the  killing,  but  seven  of- 
fenders said  they  would  not  have  car- 
ried out  the  murder  if  the  officer  had 
been  female. 

The  killers  indicated  that  their  vic- 
tims often  made  mistakes  or  approached 
them  in  ways  that  made  them  easier 
prey.  In  some  cases,  the  officers  hand- 
cuffed suspects  with  their  hands  in  horn 
instead  of  behind  or  allowed  them  to 
ride  in  the  front  passenger  seat.  “I  was 
surprised  that  someone  would  put  their 
life  in  great  peril  — violate  the  rules  of 
their  department — to  make  their  killer 
more  comfortable,"  said  Davis.  “I’m 
not  talking  about  treating  somebody 
the  way  you’d  want  to  be  treated.  It’s 
violating  the  procedures  their  depart- 
ment established  for  the  comfort  of  this 
individual.” 

The  offenders  pointed  out  that  offi- 
cers failed  to  conduct  adequate  body 
searches,  often  ignoring  the  crotch  area. 
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899  Tenth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

(212)  237-8423 


where  many  said  they  hid  weapons  and 
contraband.  And  only  eight  of  the  54 
victims  in  study  were  wearing  body 
armor  when  they  were  killed.  “Interest- 
ingly, two  of  the  killers,  both  of  them 
armed  robbers,  wore  vests  because  they 
felt  they  were  involved  in  a dangerous 
situation"  because  of  their  crimes,  noted 
Pinizzotto. 

Some  of  the  officers  “did  every- 
thing right"  and  were  killed  anyway,  he 
added.  Nevertheless,  the  findings  point 
to  a critical  need  for  officers  to  maintain 
“one’s  vigilance  and  guard,  and  (fol- 
low] good,  solid  police  practices,  which 
are  on  the  books  in  most  police  agen- 
cies," said  Pinizzotto. 

Davis  and  Pinizzotto  said  the  point 
of  the  study  was  not  to  be  critical  of  law 
enforcement  officers,  but  to  save  lives. 
Davis  told  LEN  that  a sheriff  from  the 
Midwest  recently  credited  the  report 


with  saving  the  life  of  a deputy.  "If  it 
saves  just  one  officer’s  life,  then  I think 
the  whole  study  is  worthwhile,"  he  said. 

The  pair  plan  to  begin  a series  of 
interviews  with  officers  who  survived 
serious  on-duty  assaults  in  which  fire- 
arms or  cutting  instruments  were  used 
as  weapons.  Attackers  will  be  inter- 
viewed as  well,  and  once  again  the 
objective  of  the  research  will  be  to  save 
lives.  “Essentially,  we  are  going  to 
follow  the  same  procedures  as  we  did 
on  this  one,  the  main  difference  being 
that  we  will  have  the  officer  to  talk  to," 
said  Pinizzotto. 

[ For  copies  of  “Killed  in  the  Line  of 
Duty,  “write  to  the  FBI,  Uniform  Crime 
Reporting  Section,  Criminal  Justice 
Information  Service  Division,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20535,  or  call  (202)  324- 
5038] 


Lethal  for  cops:  night 
shifts  in  the  South 

As  part  of  their  study  of  the  line-of-duty  deaths  of  police  officers,  FBI 
researchers  Ed  Doris  and  Anthony  Pinizzotto  compiled  detailed  information 
about  the  killings  themselves,  such  as  the  weapons  used,  the  time  of  day  that 
the  killing  occurred,  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  event.  Their 
findings  include: 

1 39  percent  of  the  officers  were  involved  in  an  arrest  or  a enme-in- 
progress  call  when  they  were  killed;  17  percent  died  while  responding  to 
disturbance  calls;  1 1 percent  while  handling  or  transporting  prisoners,  and  7 
percent  while  investigating  suspicious  persons  or  situations. 

1 58  percent  of  the  killings  took  place  at  night.  The  fewest  killings,  15 
percent,  occurred  dunng  the  morning  hours. 

1 The  slain  officers  had  an  average  of  eight  years  of  police  experience. 

1 Eight  out  of  10  officers  were  assigned  to  vehicle  patrol  at  the  time  of 
their  deaths  — 70  percent  assigned  to  single-officer  vehicles  and  9 percent 
to  two-officer  vehicles. 

1 Handguns  were  used  in  72  percent  of  the  killings,  a finding  that  supports 
previous  FBI  data  in  this  area.  The  .38  special  was  used  in  4 1 percent  of  the 
slayings. 

1 49  percent  of  all  the  law  enforcement  officers  slain  between  1981  and 
1990  were  killed  in  the  South,  a region  that  also  accounted  for  43  percent  of 
all  homicides  in  the  United  States  during  the  same  period. 

1 Most  of  the  offenders  in  the  sample  were  white  males,  in  their  mid-20’s, 
high  school-educated,  and  as  many  as  58  percent  said  they  came  from 
“average  to  comfortable”  socioeconomic  backgrounds.  Fifty-four  percent 
Mid  arguing,  shouting  and  physical  violence  were  common  ways  to  solve 
family  problems  when  they  were  growing  up. 

1 At  the  time  the  police  killings  were  committed,  drug  or  alcohol  use  was 
reported  by  76  percent  of  the  murderers 

1 48  percent  of  the  perpetrators  admitted  they  had  murdered  or  attempted 
to  murder  someone  prior  to  killing  an  officer,  and  18  percent  said  they  had 
assaulted  an  officer  or  had  resisted  arrest  prior  to  killing  a police  officer 

1 0nly  3 percent  of  the  offenders  reported  no  prior  criminal  history. 

1 74  percent  of  the  offenders  said  they  armed  themselves  when  involved 
in  criminal  activity.  When  in  a vehicle,  34  percent  said  they  kept  their 
weapons  on  their  persons,  while  20  percent  kept  them  beneath  the  seat,  and 
12  percent  kept  them  on  the  seat  of  the  vehicle. 
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Upcoming  Events 


JUNE 

21-23.  DRUG-TRAK IV  Training  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $375 
21-25.  Advanced  Locks  & Locking  Devices 
n.  Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence 
Academy  To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale. 
Fla.  Fee.  $650 

21-25.  Interviews  & Interrogations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

21-25.  Police  Planning  Officer  Workshop. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

2 1 -25.  Domestic  Violence.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute 
To  be  held  in  Evanston,  111.  Fee:  $250. 

21- 25.  Underwater  Search  & Recovery. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  HI. 
Fee:  $450 

22- 24.  Street  Survival  '93.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas.  Fee: 
$159  (all  three  days);  $135  (first  two  days 
only);  $85  (third  day  only) 

23- 25.  Building  State  & Local  Forecasting 
Capabilities:  The  1990’s  & Beyond. 
Presented  by  the  JRSA  National  Computer 
Center  To  be  held  in  San  Francisco.  Fee: 
$360*450. 

28-30.  Using  Total  Quality  Management 
to  Improve  Criminal  Justice  Information 
Systems.  Presented  by  the  JRSA  National 
Computer  Center.  To  be  held  in  Washington, 
D C.  Fee.  $360*450. 

28- July  2.  Field  Training  Officer  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla  Fee:  $425. 

28-July  2.  Verbal  Judo:  Training  the 
Trainer.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

JULY 

8-9.  Concealment  Areas  within  a Vehicle. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $275. 

12-13.  Executive/  VIP  Protection. 
Presented  by  the  Executive  Protection 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Dallas. 

12-15.  Multicultural  Diversity/Gangs. 
Presented  by  the  Ron  da  Crime  Prevention 
Training  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Tampajla. 
Fee:  $175. 

12-16.  International  Forensic 
Photography  Workshop.  Presented  by  the 
Dade  County  Medical  Examiner  Department. 
To  be  held  in  Miami,  Ra.  Fee:  $695. 


12-16.  Hostage  Negotiation.  Presented  by 
the  institute  of  Public  Service  To  be  held  in 
Atlanta.  Fee:  $550. 

12-16.  Sniper  I.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Service.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta.  Fee. 
$655. 

12-16.  Annual  Training  Seminar  for  Law 
Enforcement  Chaplains.  Presented  by  the 
International  Conference  of  Police  Chaplains. 
To  be  held  in  Bismarck,  N.D 

12-16.  Electronic  Tracking.  Presented  by 
the  National  Intelligence  Academy  To  be 
held  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Ra.  Fee.  $650. 

12-16.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforcement 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Ra  Fee:  $425. 

12-16.  Symposium  for  the  School  Resource 
Officer.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Ra.  Fee:  $425 

12-16.  Interviews  & Interrogations  for 
Internal  Affairs  Officers.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Ra.  Fee:  $425 

12-23.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Ra  Fee:  $595 
14-15.  Confrontation:  Violence  In  the 
Workplace.  Presented  by  the  Executive 
Protection  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Dallas 

14-16.  Implementing  & Using  the  FBI’s 
National  Incident-Based  Reporting 
System  (NIBRS).  Presented  by  the  JRSA 
National  Computer  Center.  To  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Fee:  $3603450. 

16-17.  Corporate  Aviation  Security. 
Presented  by  the  Executive  Protection 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Dallas. 

18- 22.  Vehicular  Homicide/DWI 

Conference.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Chicago.  Fee:  $390. 

19- 21.  Symposium  on  Drug  & .Alcohol 
Enforcement  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Ra  Fee:  $295. 

19-22.  Police  Media  Relations.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Ra.  Fee:  $395. 

19-22.  Crisis  Management  for  Security  & 
Law  Enforcement  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Public  Service.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta.  Fee: 
$400. 

19-23.  Investigation  & Inspection  of 
Commercial  Vehicle  Accidents.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  To  be  held  in  Phoenix.  Fee: 
$450. 

19-23.  Corrections  Tactical  Team 


Training.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public 
Service.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta.  Fee:  $560. 
19-23.  Sniper  H Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Public  Service.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta.  Fee 
$675. 

19-23.  Technical  Surveillance 
Countermeasures.  Presented  by  the 
National  Intelligence  Academy.  To  be  held 
in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Ra.  Fee:  $650. 

21-23.  Contemporary  Homicide 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  University 
of  Delaware . To  be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del 
Fee:  $375. 

26-27.  Radio  Dispatchers’  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Univeisity  of  Delaware  To 
be  held  in  Braintree,  Mass.  Fee:  $275. 

26-27.  Economic  Crime  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To 
be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Fee:  $350. 

26-30.  Video  Production.  Presented  by  the 
National  Intelligence  Academy  To  be  held 
in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Ra.  Fee.  $650. 

26-Aug  6.  Instructor  Development. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Ra.  Fee:  $525. 

28-29.  Call-Taker  Telephone  Interview 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del 
Fee:  $275. 

30-31.  Community-Based  Approaches  to 
Prevent  Crime  & Drug  Abuse.  Presented 
by  the  Rorida  Crime  Prevention  Training 
Institute  To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Ra. 
Fee:  $35. 

AUGUST 

2-3.  Executive/VIP  Protection.  Presented 
by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute  To  be 
held  in  Spokane,  Wash 
2-3.  Radio  Dispatchers'  Seminar.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in 
Wilmington,  Del.  Fee:  $375. 

2-4.  Security  Management.  Presented  by 
the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Evanston,  01.  Fee:  $450 

2-4.  Tactical  Team  Operations 
Management  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Service.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta.  Fee 
$375. 

2-6.  Narcotic  Identification  & 

Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Ra.  Fee:  $425. 

2-6.  Supervising  School  Resource  Officer 
Programs.  Presented  by  the  Rorida  Crime 
Prevention  Training  Institute  To  be  held  in 
Palm  Beach  Gardens,  Ra. 

2-6.  Tactical  Team  Operations  L Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service  To  be  held 
in  Atlanta.  Fee:  $570. 

2-6.  Hostage  Negotiations  & Crisis 


For  further  information: 

(Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in  calendar  of  events. ) 


Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite  1607, 
Northbrook,  LL  60062-2727.  (800)  323-0037. 
Dade  County  Medical  Examiner 
Department,  Forensic  Imaging  Bureau,  1 
Bob  Hope  Rd.,  Miami,  FL  33 136-1 133.  (305) 
545-2469.  Fax:  (305)  545-2418. 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor,  Rte.  2,  Box  3645,  Berryville,  VA 
22611.  (703)955-1128. 

Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training 
Institute,  Division  of  Victim  Services  & 
Criminal  Justice  Programs,  PL-01,  The 
Capitol,  Tallahassee,  FL  32399- 1050.  (904) 
487-3712.  Fax:  (904)  487-1595. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Ronda, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So..  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722. 

International  Conference  of  Police 


Chaplains,  101  Rainbow  Dr  , #82, 
Livingston,  TX  77351.  (409)  327-2332. 
Investigation  Training  Institute,  P O Box 
669,  Shelburne.  VT  05482.  (802)  985-9123. 

JRSA  National  Computer  Center,  444  N 
Capitol  St.,  Suite  44,  Washington,  EXT  20001 
(202)  624-8560.  Fax  (202)  624-5269 

National  Institute  of  Justice,  c/o  Lisa 
Cowan,  Institute  for  Law  & Justice,  1018 
Duke  St„  Alexandria,  VA  223 14.  (703)  684- 
5300.  Fax:  (703)  739-5533 
National  Intelligence  Academy,  1300  N.W 
62nd  St.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33309  (305) 
776-5500,  Fax:  (305)  776-5005 
National  Organization  for  Victim 
Assistance,  1757  Park  Rd.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20010.  (202)  232-6682 
Fax:  (202)  462-2255. 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute, 


555  Clark  St.,  P.O.  Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL 
60204.  1-800-323-4011 
Performance  Dimensions  Inc-,  P.O.  Box 
502,  Powers  Lake,  W1  53159-0502.  (414) 
279-3850.  Fax:  (414)  279-5758. 

Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  2300 
M St.,  NW,  Suite  910,  Washington,  DC 
20037.  (202)  466-7820.  Fax:  (202)  466- 
7826. 

Rollins  College,  Public  Safety  Institute.  1000 
Holt  Ave.,  #2728.  Winter  Park,  FL  32789- 
4499  (407)647-6080.  Fax  (407)647-3828. 

U1C  Office  of  International  Criminal 
Justice,  University  of  Dlinois-Chicago.  (312) 
996-5201.  Fax:  (312)  413-2713. 

University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  Attn:  Jacob  Haber, 
2800  Pennsylvania  Ave..  Wilmington.  DE 
19806.  (302)  573-4487 


Management.  Presented  by  Rollins  College 
To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Ra.  Fee'  $275 
2-13.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident/Traffic 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  St  Petersburg,  Ra  Fee 
$575. 

4-6.  Asset  Tracing  — Fraud/Flnancial 
Investigation  Procedures.  Presented  by  the 
Investigation  Training  Institute  To  be  held 
in  Denver  Fee.  $575. 

5.  Hostage  Survival.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Public  Service.  To  be  held  in 
Atlanta.  Fee:  $300 

9-10.  Measuring  Law  Enforcement 
Productivity.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  institute.  To  be  held  in 
Evanston.  III.  Pee:  $225. 

9-13.  Basic  Police  Motorcycle  Operation. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Hobart.  Ind 
Fee:  $750. 

9-13.  Basic  Technical  Surveillance  L 
Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence 
Academy  To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Ra.  Fee:  $650 

9-13.  Investigation  of  Motorcycle 
Accidents.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Ra.  Fee:  $425 
9-13.  Undercover  Drug  Enforcement 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Ra.  Fee:  $495 

9- 13.  Tactical  Team  Operations  II. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service 
To  be  held  in  Atlanta.  Fee:  $700. 

10- 12.  Street  Survival  '93.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Hunt  Valley, 
Md.  Fee:  $159  (all  three  days);  $135  (fust 
two  days  only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

10- 12.  Asset  Tracing  — Fraud/Financial 
Investigation  Procedures.  Presented  by  the 
Investigation  Training  Institute.  To  be  held 
in  Detroit.  Fee:  $575. 

11- 13.  Excellence  Through  Leadership. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  III. 
Fee:  $350. 

11- 13.  Police  Stakeout  & Surveillance 
Techniques.  Presented  by  Rollins  College. 
To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Ra.  Fee:  $250. 

12- 13.  Investigative  Auditing  Procedures. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To 
be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Fee:  $350. 

16-17.  Special  Event  Planning.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  Insti- 
tute. To  be  held  in  Evanston,  111.  Fee:  $200. 


16-17.  Police  Use  of  Deadly  Force. 

Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware  To 
be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del  Fee  $300. 

16-17.  Premises  Survey  & Security 
Planning.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  To  be  held  in  Wilmington.  Del 
Fee:  $350. 

16-17.  Call-Taker  Telephone  Interview 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  To  be  held  in  Houma,  La. 

16-18.  Advanced  Automated  Crime 
Analysis.  Presented  by  the  JRSA  National 
Computer  Center  To  be  held  in  Washington, 

D C Fee  $360*450. 

16-18.  Court  Securtty/WHiKSB  Protection. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
To  be  held  in  Atlanta.  Fee:  $540. 

16-18.  Contemporary  Homicide 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  University 
of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del 

16-20.  Inspection  & Investigation  of 
Commercial  Vehicles.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Ra.  Fee: 
$450. 

16-20.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Tech- 
nology & Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Ra.  Fee:  $425. 

16-20.  Practical  Hostage  Negotiation. 

Presented  by  the  Inst  irate  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Ra.  Fee.  $425. 

16-20.  Field  Training  Officers  Program. 

Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  01 . 
Fee  : $500 

16-20.  Advanced  Technical  Surveillance 
IL  Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence 
Academy.  To  be  held  m Fort  Lauderdale, 
Ra.  Fee  $650 

16-20.  Tactical  Team  Operations  111. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service 
To  be  held  in  Atlanta.  Fee.  $875. 

18-20.  Disaster  Planning  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute 
To  be  held  in  Evanston,  01.  Fee:  $300. 

18- 20.  The  Citizen  Review  Board. 
Presented  by  Rollins  College.  To  be  held  in 
Orlando,  Ra.  Fee:  $225. 

19- 20.  Managing  the  Patrol  Function. 
Presented  by  the  Univeisity  of  Delaware.  To 
be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Fee:  $340 

22-27.  Annual  North  American  Victim 
Assistance  Conference.  Presented  by  the 
National  Organization  for  Victim  Assistance 
To  be  held  in  Rochester,  N Y Fee  $225/ 
$275 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  INSTRUCTOR 


St.  Petersburg  Junior  College  is  searching  for  a 
Criminal  Justice  Instructor  to  teach  in  its  Criminal 
Justice  Institute  Requirements:  A Master's 
degree  with  18  graduate  semester  hours  of  5000 
level  or  above  coursework  In  Criminal  Justice/ 
Criminology  or  related  field.  Criminal  Justice 
and  college  teaching  experience  preferred 

Please  send  resume/cover  letter  to: 

Human  Resources  Dept. 

St.  Petersburg  Junior  College 
P.O.  Box  13489 
St.  Petersburg,  FL  33733 

APPLICATION  DEADLINE:  JUNE  18.  1993  EOE 


April  30, 1993 
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John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice/CUNY 

Law  Enforcement  News 
899  Tenth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10019 
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just  how  to  do  your  best  in  after  28  years 
an  assessment  center.  in  Dade 
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